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A PRAYER* 


eH SH 


ALMIGHTY FATHER, By Whose most sure 
promise we believe that as we know the truth, the 
truth shall make us free; vouchsafe to direct and 
prosper all that is done for the welfare of Thy 
children in our country by this Association. Grant 
to those who are entrusted with the care and education 
of the young, above all else, a sincere love of the 
truth; and give both to those who teach and to those 
who learn, such honesty of purpose and purity of 
heart, that as they attain unto a knowledge of truth 
in its manifold forms, so they may come to know 
Thee, the Source arid Fourt of all truth and knowl- 
edge. 


Remember, Q God, for good all those who are students 
in our institutions of sound learning. Pour out 
upon them Thy Holy Spirit and strengthen and 
purify them that they may grow up to be willing and 
devoted servants of their God, their country, and 
their fellowmen. 


Raise up, we pray Thee, many friends of religion 
and learning, who, by their gifts, may provide for 
the perpetuation of the work of this Association; 
and grant wisdom and prudence in full measure to 
those who administer its affairs; that, by Thy good 
pleasure, it may go forward from an honorable 
past, to a more noble and glorious future: And 
Thine shall be the praise and the honor and the 
glory for ever and ever. Amen. 





*Used by the Rev. Charles A. Jessup, D.D., rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, Buffalo, at the session of the R. E. A., 
Friday evening, March 5th, at 8 p.m. 





























THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD IN THE COMMUNITY 


WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH, D.D. 
Professor, Rochester Theological Seminary 


What rights has a child? Rights have to be fought for and 
won. They have to be wrested by agitation, by political organi- 
zation, often by physical force, from hostile classes and interests. 
“They have rights who dare maintain them.” The child can main- 
tain nothing, not even itself. What rights has it, then? None, 
except by virtue of its naked humanity, as part of this human race 
of ours. Its rights rise or decline with the prevalent reverence for 
human life prevailing in society, with the instinctive consciousness 
of the solidarity of humanity, and with the sway of love among us. 
The child has no weapon of defense except the cry of pain. But 
that cry receives more respect than the clamor of the strong because 
it enlists, like nothing else, the deep instincts of racial kinship and 
cohesion. A baby is a crude chunk of humanity, and we love it. 
That shows we are better than our individualistic theories. The 
rights of the child are based on human solidarity and love. 

A lost child stirs the whole community. A public school burn- 
ing, some of the children suffocating, would send waves of feeling 
through a city. The child is common property. It is not only the 
parents’ child; it is the child of the community. Anyone who sees 
only the connection of the child with its immediate family, has no 
social insight. The man who begets the child and the woman who 
bears it embody the past life of the race. All the achievements of 
the evolutionary history of humanity are in them. They are part 
of the continuous flow of life from generation to generation. As 
they clasp hands in love, we can have a vision of uncounted thou- 
sands of their ancestors in a vast wedge grouped behind them and 
concentrating toward them, and their unborn children’s children 
spreading out and away before them. The energies of sex in the 
parent couple are the vital currents of the race life, converging, 
intersecting, and running from the past to the future. All the race 
is in the child. 

In the same way we can see the whole living contemporary com- 
munity ranged about the home and the child, guarding it, supple- 
menting it, and rushing in to protect it in case of need. 

The parents have a unique and wonderful relation to their child 
which none disputes. They are delegated by nature to care for it. 
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But watch a young father and mother when the neighbors come to 
visit the baby, weighing, appraising, and adopting it, and see if they 
do not realize that they are custodians of one of the crown jewels 
of the community. During the earliest period of the child’s life the 
family is the community so far as the child is concerned. But as 
its legs stiffen, its radius of action lengthens and it launches itself 
on the larger life. The family is still the centre of the community 
for the growing child. The time comes when it is not even that. 
Parental love is so strong, it acts so automatically, and we reckon 
on it with so much confidence, that we have come to feel that the 
child belongs to the parents and that they alone are directly respon- 
sible for it; the community only when the family breaks down. No 
one can realize more deeply than I the sacred prior rights of parents. 
Yet I hold that at every stage of its life the child belongs to the com- 
' munity also, and has claims on the community and rights within it. 
What are its rights? 

Since the family and its home are the greatest factors in the life 
of the child, it has a right to as spacious and clean and wholesome 
a home as the civilization attained by the community can provide 
for its members. The parents are not omnipotent. They cannot 
single-handed clear the air of smoke or remodel the tenement house 
system of the city. They must accept the housing conditions pro- 
vided by the community at large. If it has allowed avaricious land- 
lords to build on go per cent of the area and to create dark rooms, 
the young human plant is done out of its right to sunshine and fresh 
air and is turned into an imitation of bleached celery. If the com- 
munity has allowed its street railway system to become a parasite 
instead of a servant, so that the suburbs are hard to reach and popu- 
lation is congested, the child suffers. If the community has com- 
mitted the abysmal folly of taxing improved property heavily, and 
idle and vacant land lightly, and if thereby it has made space dear 
and telescoped the walls of the home, the right of the child to a 
spacious home is denied. When a little boy is trying to play in a ten 
by twelve kitchen that is filled with range, table, and wash-tubs, he 
is banging up against our taxing system and inarticulately crying 
out for the Single Tax. 

The child has a right to every inch of size and every pound of 
weight that nature meant him to have when he was still in the germ- 
inal stage. Underfed and overworked children grow into under- 
sized or spindling men and women. I have a friend who became 
an orphan at four; at the age of eight she always had to rise at one 
o’clock in the morning to wake the farm hands and do the chores, 
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and did not get to bed till ten at night. The food corresponded to 
these conditions. This woman has one of the purest and noblest 
souls I have ever known, but she has an undersized body. High 
food prices will mean short-weight boys and girls in the long run. 
Imagine all undersized children marching on the City Hall to de- 
mand their lost inches and pounds of the community, and of you and 
me! In so far as the community has allowed monopoly profits to 
tax the community for the benefit of the few and so has made the 
feeding and rearing of children even more arduous and precarious 
than it is by nature, the rights of the child to full stature and vigor 
have been defeated. 

The same thing is true of premature toil. The child has a right 
to grow during the whole period of growth. If a pregnant mother 
is compelled to labor steadily to the point of fatigue, the nourish- 
ment which ought to go to the child within her body is used up 
to sustain her muscular action and the child is denied its right to 
vitality. If the tender mechanism of the child’s body is yoked to 
steady mechanical labor, the physical energies needed for further 
growth are used up for labor and the young body is sickened with 
fatigue poisons. This may raise the earnings of a cotton mill or a 
cannery from 6 per cent to Io per. cent, but it filches the right of 
the child to its full and fair growth. In tropical countries a very 
attractive meal can be made of the cabbage of the palm tree, which 
is the sprout at the summit of the tree from which the young leaves 
are formed and in which the life of the tree is continued. But when 
this sprout is cut out to make a meal, the tree can never grow 
further. Consequently the laws even in African countries forbid it. 
Shall we allow a few voracious persons to eat the tender sprout at 
the summit of the palm tree of the human race? 

The child has a right, not only to existence, but to real life, to 
strong and joyous life, and not to a drag of hoarded weariness. 
Here again the community stands behind the parents who transmit 
its life to the child. If the parents for instance give it a syphilitic 
inheritance, with glands, eyes, and teeth diseased, the question is 
how far the community was particeps criminis. Dida chief of police 
perhaps let the infection mills of prostitution grind on in the dark 
when he was sworn to suppress them? Did he perhaps do it sorrow- 
fully and ashamed because vice taxes were being collected by men 
influential in local politics, or because respectable property owners 
found non-respectable tenants a good source of high rents? And 
did such a condition of things persist because you and I continued 
to give our feeble-minded and semi-idiotic support to the same old 
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party, no matter what kind of a whited sepulchre it was? The 
child’s life was muddied. One of its greatest rights was sacrificed. 
The whole community must be clean if the life of children begotten’ 
in it is to be clean. The same argument holds if the child is infected 
by any germ disease propagated in dirt, crowded quarters, and mal- 
nutrition. If, for instance, the child of well-to-do parents, which 
has been carefully nurtured, is infected from some unknown center 
in the poorer quarters of the city, and is permanently afflicted with 
some organic weakness or some defect of sight or hearing, the charge 
plainly lies against the community and not against that family. 

Among the spiritual rights of the child we should mention first 
the right to have both a father and a mother. Both are necessary. 
A boy needs a father because he is like him, and a mother because 
she is different. If the parents are separated, even the mother is 
not the same sort of mother she would be if the father stood by her. 
In every court that deals with divorce we ought to hang a typical 
group of children’s faces, with the exhortation: “Remember us.” 
They ought to be represented in the court as parties to the suit. 
Even if that particular couple have not had children, all children 
nevertheless have an interest in the stability of all marriages. In 
so far as the community can exert an influence by wise counsel and ° 
moral pressure, to keep the family life intact, it owes that to the 
child, just as it would seek to protect the child if the wreckage of its 
home after an earthquake threatened to crush it. 

The right of the child to a father is the one that needs most 
emphasis to-day. In past times the father could claim the ownership 
of the child to the exclusion of the mother. To-day it tends to be 
the other way. Our social conditions tend to make the father an 
adjunct, an agency to provide the cash for the family. If the in- 
dustrial methods of the community compel the father to leave home 
before the children are up, and to come home when they are abed, 
or if he comes home so tired that there is no fun left in him, he is 
not the kind of father the child needs. 

Under normal circumstances the community can leave the pro- 
tection of the child to the parents. But if the parents, through 
ignorance, or cruelty, or inherited evil methods of training, make the 
child suffer by blows, hunger, neglect, dirt, ignorance, or excessive 
labor, the community must defend the child. 

It must also defend the child against the stupidity of parental ‘ 
love. If the fondness of a mother should keep a healthy child from 
school and allow it to grow up ignorant, or if she should connive in 
easy good-nature with the truancy of the child, we would all agree 
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that the community must protect the child against this stupid and 
short-sighted love. This is not a frequent case. On the other hand, 
it is very frequent that perverse parental love seeks to save the child 
from the necessity of work. Among the aristocracies of the old 
world productive labor has always been regarded as a kind of low- 
class disgrace. America has helped to raise the ethical standards 
of the world by making labor universal and honorable. But perhaps 
the majority of us still feel that if we only had money enough so 
that we would no longer be under the necessity of labor, we should 
be in an economic heaven and could strum the harps of financial 
felicity. We all want to boost our children up there. Yet, in point 
of fact, we should be suffocating their higher nature by luxury, 
hired attendants, and an artificial social environment. We are saved 
by faith—and by good work. A parasite is on the road to evolu- 
tionary perdition. A child has a right to salvation, and therefore a 
right to look forward to a life of work, a right to be educated with 
a view to work, and a right to enough compulsion to train it in the 
habits of work. Swollen accumulations of private property defeat 
this right. The perpetuation of large fortunes is not in the interest 
of the children of the rich. As Ellen Key says, the child has the 
right to be disinherited. 

On the other hand, public property benefits the child most of all. 
Children are living, morally and socially, in the evolutionary stage 
marked by primitive communism. They still live in Eden before the 
Fall; they cross property lines without a sense of iniquity ; they pick 
up apples under other people’s trees, or from the trees; they have no 
developed ethics of private property. If a city community offers 
the child ample public domains in which to play and roam, play- 
grounds, parks, swimming pools, and skating ponds, the child feels 
at home; if these things are lacking, it plays ball on the street, steals 
its apples from the corner grocery, seeks adventures up the alley, and 
conflicts with the policeman who is fundamentally the guardian of 
private property. 

The child has a right to some fun for which it does not have 
to pay anickel. Public property is the only thing that can beat com- 
mercialized amusements. I am for taking the sewage out of our 
rivers and putting boys and girls into them to swim. I am for 
planting fruit trees along the country roads from which anyone may 
eat, provided he carries nothing away, except inside of him. I am 
for stocking the waters inside of the city limits with perch, rock 
bass and bull-heads, and confining the right to fish in them to chil- 
dren under sixteen. I am for having ponies in the parks and giving 
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all public school children a ticket good for one pony ride at least 
once a month. I believe a child has an inalienable right to keep a 
pet. How else are they to get into touch with the soul of the lower 
creation? How is a boy to understand himself if he does not see 
himself mirrored in the mind of a dog? In short, the spirit of ad- 
venture is essential to childhood, and nothing but public property 
creates freedom enough in big cities to invite adventure. If the 
community is so bent on making profits that it turns all of God’s 
earth into private property enclosures and posts the sign, ““No ad- 
mittance except on business,” as the first law in the civic decalogue, 
then I will join a revolution of the children and toot a fish-horn in 
a riot. 

The child has a right to education. We need not lose any words 
on that point. Its education must connect with its future functions 
as nearly as it is possible to forecast them. Certainly it must not 
leave out education on so all-important a matter as sex; nor some 
training in reflection on the social relations of the community and 
the moral duties arising out of them. Just as we explain the physi- 
ology of the body, so we should interpret the functioning of society ; 
the former leads to the laws of hygiene, and the latter to the laws 
of righteousness. The education of every child should also prepare 
it to enjoy the higher pleasures of life. It will enjoy bread and jam 
without being taught ; but for the nobler kinds of music, and art, and 
poetry, it needs guidance and a judicious unlocking of the treasure 
house of civilization. I believe it is all wrong to give children the 
latest jingles and always be devising new interests. They should 
be baptized into the life of the past, share in the recurring seasonal 
festivals of school and church and community, and take pride in 
doing certain things always in the same way, only better. Such 
artistic liturgies of community life build up memories year by year 
which last till death. We must build up enduring community 
customs for the sake of the children. 

This brings us close to religious education. We can not furnish 
the child its own intimate discovery of God. The wind bloweth 
where it listeth. We must leave that to God himself. But we can 
introduce the child to the religious stories, the history, the hymns, 
the tales of religious heroism, the atmosphere of reverence and as- 
piration, which have come down through the various channels of 
tradition and which constitute the choicest heritage of the race. If 
left to itself, the child may have some sense of the sublime under- 
neath the starlit skies; it may have groping longings for a pure and 
holy life; but the religious community can help it to incomparably 
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greater clearness of vision, to a surer sense of the reality and near- 
ness of God, and to greater ease and comfort in finding Him and 
leaning on Him. Religion is the most intimately personal attain- 
ment ; yet it is mediated to us by the community of those who have 
it. Intellectual teaching about religion gets vitality only when it 
proceeds from a mind that has experienced religion and when it is 
imparted in an atmosphere of reverence and quietness and holy 
expectation. 


THE RIGHT OF THE CHILD TO EDUCATION 


CHARLES S. GARDNER, D.D. 
Professor, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 


I am to discuss, not the general right of the child to education, 
but specifically its claim upon the state for this boon, with emphasis 
upon the religious aspects of the question. For the purpose of pre- 
senting the broader foundations of this claim, let me call attention 
to certain ‘parallel and closely related tendencies which are notable 
in our social life to-day. 

1. The increasing density of population and the growing com- 
plexity of our social organization, with the consequent rising in- 
tensity of life. 

2. The closer linking up of households, or homes, in our more 
highly integrated social order. 

3. .A growing appreciation of the value of individual person- 
ality, especially the personalities of women. The enlarging sphere of 
the interests and activities of women is one of the most obvious 
facts of our time. 

4. The decline in the size of the family. This is an almost in- 
evitable consequence of the processes just mentioned. Other im- 
portant influences are working toward the same result, but these are 
of themselves sufficient to account for the manifest shrinkage in 
the proportions of the family. 

5. The limitation of parental power, especially the authority of 
the father. The patriarchal household, self-sufficient economically 
and semi-independent in all its relations, devolved upon the father 
a high degree of authority over the child, which was regarded as a 
sort of asset, almost a form of property. How the father treated 
the child, what education he gave it, what provision he made for it 
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were felt to be matters about which other people had little concern 
and over which the state exercised little control. Except for the 
force of certain customs, the child was helplessly at the mercy of 
the father. 

6. The child is now regarded less as a paternal asset and more 
as a parental liability. Indeed, the trend, it is to be feared, is toward 
regarding the child as an embarrassing encumbrance, and the num- 
ber of voluntarily childless homes is on the increase. At any rate, 
parenthood is felt to involve a great deal of self-limitation, especially 
on the part of women—not, indeed, without compensating satis- 
factions, but entailing embarrassments, burdens, and sufferings 
sufficient to give one pause and, on account of present social con- 
ditions, financial and moral responsibilities not to be lightly under- 
taken. 

7. Along with these changes the state has of necessity been 
coming into more direct relation with the whole matter of bearing 
and rearing children. It is facing the necessity of adopting policies 
calculated to encourage the bearing of children; it has already begun 
to deal with the delicate question of eugenics; but as yet it has not 
extended its control beyond the matter of education, and in this it 
has been timid and hesitant and has not gone as far by any means 
as it is destined to go. We are emerging out of the period which 
was dominated by the ideals of the patriarchal household and into 
the period characterized by an ethical and more democratic concep- 
tion of the family, according to which parenthood is coming to be 
regarded as a duty to society and the rearing of children as a social 
function in which the responsibility should be shared by the parent 
and the state. This transition is far from complete in any section 
of our country and in some parts is just beginning. But all the 
forces of our modern life are moving in that direction. 

The child’s specific claim upon the state becomes obvious in view 
of the considerations I have just enumerated. As the home becomes 
less and less a relatively independent economic and civic unit and 
more and more closely implicated in the complex life of society, the 
duty of the state to see to it that the home does not neglect its 
responsibility for the child becomes more imperative; and more 
obvious and imperative also, the state’s duty to share with the home 
this responsibility and to guarantee to every child the inalienable 
right to an education. 

To be an intelligent and capable citizen of a great modern demo- 
cratic state, with its vastly complex life, into relation with which 
the individual is brought in such intimate, varied, and vital ways, 
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requires a measure of intellectual discrimination, of moral insight, 
and self-control, as well as a breadth of human sympathy, greater 
than ever required in any past age. The destinies of modern civili- 
zation are in the hands of ordinary people. But is not social life 
becoming so oceanic in its extent and in the depth of its moral and 
spiritual significance that there is great danger lest the responsibili- 
ties of citizenship become too heavy for the people with whom the 
solution of its problems must rest? Certainly those responsibilities 
are growing heavier all the time. On its economic side civilization 
has passed so far beyond the household economy of a comparatively 
primitive stage as almost to have forgotten its existence, and far 
beyond the town economy of a later period; beyond the national 
economy of a still later time, out into the world-economy of the 
present day. On the political side there has been a corresponding 
enlargement of the areas of interest. The cataclysm which involves 
the whole world at the present hour has emphasized these facts in 
such a way as to press them upon every understanding. And recent 
economic disturbances in our own land, now happily at peace with 
other nations, also heavily underscore this solemn truth. 

Now, if the civic and political responsibility to which the child 
is born an heir is becoming so weighty and difficult as to be a positive 
menace to the welfare of the race, does it not establish for this new- 
born being a claim upon the state for an adequate education? If 
society imposes upon the new generation an unprecedented task, is 
it not bound to equip that generation with every possible resource 
for the successful discharge of that task? I am not unmindful of 
the fact that life in an extensive and complex social environment 
normally tends to the development of the individuality ; but it does 
so only as the individual is brought into stimulating relations with 
this varied environment and shares in some adequate measure in 
the accumulated values of such a civilization; and. this means edu- 
cation. It is apparent, then, that the development of society, for the 
very reason that it tends to emphasize the value of the individuality 
and enlarge the sphere of its influence, stresses the right of the new 
generation to an education. 

The child has a right, first, to an education that will enable it 
most easily and successfully to fit itself into the specialized activities 
of the world. This implies vocational education. It should be 
trained with reference to an occupation. Throughout its entire edu- 
cational career the aim should be to fit it to do well some useful 
work, and the particular work for which it is best adapted by nature. 
Modern social life is a vast maze of specialized activities. The 
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advantageous aspect of this is that it affords an open field for almost 
every conceivable variety of special ability, an inviting opportunity 
for every one’s peculiar power to exert itself in the way in which it 
can be most helpful to the world and afford also the highest satis- 
faction to its possessor. This is certainly a most desirable situation. 
But the disadvantage also lies in the multiplicity of these forms of 
activity. To find the best place for oneself in this vastly complex 
system is a difficult matter. The inexperienced, unguided youth is 
likely to stumble about in this endless maze without a clue, having 
neither a clear conception of his own capacities nor more than an 
accidental knowledge of the fields of opportunity within his reach. 
The situation really offers as many chances for misfits as for fits. 

Now surely the state has an obligation growing out of this con- 
dition of things. No rational man, certainly, could object to the 
state’s so ordering its education as to make it a system of scientific 
vocational guidance; provided, of course, that it adopt along with 
this a policy which will secure the results of the increased efficiency 
to the workers whose efficiency is increased and not to the exploiters 
of labor. If the increasing complexity of society, while affording 
opportunities for the special powers of every one, also increases 
enormously the difficulty of finding one’s most suitable and satisfy- 
ing sphere of social duty, the inevitable conclusion is that the youth 
has the right to claim from the state assistance in this matter of such 
great importance to society as well as to himself. 

This aspect of the problem a Religious Education Association 
may well be interested in; for if our failure in this respect is result- 
ing in an incalculable waste of human energy, is that not a matter 
of religious concern? Waste is irreligious; especially waste of 
human life; and more especially if we believe that this wasted 
energy ought to be, even in industrial pursuits, expended for high 
ethical ends. But it has, perhaps, an even more obvious religious 
aspect, when we remember that the dissatisfaction, discouragement, 
and demoralization resulting from the innumerable misfits in occupa- 
tions react most hurtfully upon spiritual life. How difficult it is for 
a man, who is plagued with the consciousness that his work does not 
suit him, to feel that his life is ordered from above, is part of a 
harmonious divine plan; that the course of human affairs is under 
the direction of a rational and moral Will. Such a man will probably 
fall into a wrong attitude toward both God and man. If we could 
get men placed where they properly belong in the great organism 
of social life, it would, I am persuaded, contribute much toward 
building up a helpful and buoyant faith in the rational and moral 
order of the universe. 
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Again, education should aim at enabling each specialized worker 
to participate in and enjoy the achievements of all other workers, 
past and present. We are told that in the economic sphere men are 
becoming more and more narrowly specialized as producers and 
more and more broadly generalized as consumers. A similar process 
should go on in the production and consumption of all the values 
of life. It is only by fitting each to enjoy the results of the work 
of all, and affording him the time and opportunity to do so, that men 
can be prevented from degenerating into mere parts of a social ma- 
chine. Narrow specialization in work may leave many of the 
capacities of a man undeveloped, or suffer them to atrophy, unless 
he is so educated and conditioned as to render it possible for him to 
appreciate and enjoy what other men have done in other spheres of 
life. For this reason education must aim at far more than the mere 
fitting of a man into some special niche in the social order. It should 
both specialize and broaden. It is no more true that he exists for 
the social order than that the social order exists for him. Indeed, the 
latter proposition is more fundamentally true. Real progress con- 
sists essentially in making more available for every man the values 
created by the efforts of all men. The growing child has a claim 
upon the state for the opportunity of appropriating all that he has 
the capacity to use of the total accumulated stock of social good. 
To this end the state is under obligation to order its educational 
policy. 

Chief among these spiritual treasures of the race which the grow- 
ing child should be assisted by the state in appropriating are our 
highest ethical ideals. No more solemn duty rests upon the state 
than to inculcate in the new generation a morality adequate to the 
modern situation. Important factors of this morality are the ideals 
of individual conduct in the simpler personal relations—veracity, 
integrity, self-respect, purity of thought and speech, kindness, 
gentleness, fidelity, etc. But of at least equal importance with these 
elementary principles of the good life are social ideals in the larger 
sense. The child is entitled to be taught that he is a citizen of the 
great world; that all men are his brothers; that the sundering of 
men into unfraternal groups by racial lines, or national boundaries, 
or differences of income, or any other cause, is forever and ever 
wrong ; that every occupation is a form of public service; that every 
corporate enterprise, if it be legitimate at all, should aim primarily 
at the good of all the people; that the pursuit of personal gain is 
unworthy of a man if the gain involves another’s loss; that the true 
end of life is the welfare of all one’s fellow men; and that in this 
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kind of life and in it alone can the individual come to the full reali- 
zation of his personality. 

The educational preparation of the child to appropriate as much 
of all social values as he needs and can utilize is a matter of first 
importance from the point of view of true religion. Jesus is re- 
ported as saying: “I am come that they might have life and have it 
abundantly.” ‘That is the real aim of religion, rationally conceived. 
To this truly religious end the state, I am bold to say, should order 
all its policies. Its educational policy in particular is seriously de- 
fective if it does not set as its objective fullness of life for all. 

But while the state should aim at an end which in the larger 
sense is truly religious, should it teach religion? That depends. If 
we have in mind the theological implications of religion, I answer, 
No. Religion has a cognitive content; there is no way of escaping 
that. The cognitive content is not the central and essential thing 
in it; but without some definite intellectual conception of religious 
realities it is not possible to go far in the development of religious 
life. Now, it is with respect to these intellectual implications of 
religion that men in the modern world are mostly sharply and, it 
would seem, hopelessly divided. I know that these theological 
antipathies are becoming less acute. But the trend is not toward 
uniformity in thought, but toward greater diversity of opinion. 
Theological differentiation, if not disintegration, is going on in the 
great creedal groups. The trend is toward individualism in theology ; 
and along with this the genial air of a wider tolerance relaxes the 
tension of creedal hostility. This, however, does not render it easier 
but more difficult for the state to include these matters in its instruc- 
tion. If the state should undertake to teach even a minimum of 
theology it would instantly sharpen theological contention and revive 
the dying spirit of intolerance. Entire freedom of religious thinking 
and teaching is the very life of tolerance. It would seem, then, that 
the cognitive or theological aspect of religion must be definitely 
excluded from state education and left entirely to voluntary relig- 
ious associations. But it can teach Christian ethics. Indeed it can 
not afford to neglect this. We may fairly say that Christian prin- 
ciples of conduct have been embodied in the ethical ideals which 
command the allegiance of the overwhelming majority of modern 
men, however poorly we live up to them. They are an essential, 
indeed the most essential, part of our modern civilization. The 
authority of these ideals is growing, not declining, and it would 
be absolute treason to the future not to impart them in the fullness 
of their power and beauty to the rising generation. 
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We may conclude, then that Christianity as a principle and ideal 
of conduct should be taught by the state; but Christianity as a 
system of dogma should not. 

Has state education, then, no relation whatever to the intellectual 
implications of Christianity? Shall it set aside this aspect of reli- 
gion as a matter with which it has nothing at all to do? Is this 
really practicable? One’s religious conceptions cannot be kept in 
a water-tight compartment, wholly separate from his general in- 
tellectual life. The education one receives inevitably moulds more 
or less extensively his view of the world and this irresistibly reacts 
upon his religious conceptions. His mental system certainly will 
take more or less definite shape in the school, and it is most unwise 
to ignore the fact that his religious attitude will be profoundly 
influenced by it. Have we not many people to day who have in 
school received certain scientific or philosophical points of view, 
or at least thought-tendencies which they have difficulty in cor- 
relating with the fundamental assumptions of religion? It is man- 
ifest that the intellectual presuppositions of one’s science or phil- 
osophy ought not to be inconsistent with the intellectual presuppo- 
sitions of his religion, if we expect him to have the mental unity 
and consistency necessary for a positive and vigorous religious 
belief. As those who are interested in the advancement of religion 
we are compelled, therefore, to insist that the state in its educational 
work shall not inculcate scientific conceptions that are inconsistent 
with a religious conception of the world; otherwise we shall be in 
imminent danger of rearing a generation of unbelievers, or at any 
rate a generation without any positive or stable intellectual sup- 
port for their religious instincts. The man whose intellect and 
religious instincts are not in harmony is seriously crippled. This, 
as I conceive it, is a matter of the utmost importance. 

The state seems destined to educate an increasingly large pro- 
portion of future generations. I do not anticipate that our religious 
schools will be driven from the field. Certainly we are justified in 
doing our utmost to prevent this; but it is useless to blink the fact 
that these schools are hard pressed and find it more and more dif- 
ficult to maintain a creditable standing in our educational system—if 
we can be said to have a system. Therefore, while exerting our- 
selves to maintain and strengthen our distinctively religious schools, 
we must also find some way to correlate our state education with 
religious instruction if as a people we are going to keep our intellec- 
tual concepts and our religious instincts on living terms. 

There are certainly dangers and difficulties in any direct practical 
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efforts to this end. No one could object more strongly that I te 
placing our state schools under a religious inquisition. Far be it 
from us to institute an organized religious or clerical censorship 
of the text-books used in those schools, or to subject their teachers 
to doctrinal tests. Shades of the Martyrs of Science forbid! The 
injection of sectarian opinions into this sphere of our social life 
should not and must not be tolerated. What I am contending for 
is a quite different and far more vital matter. The fundamental 
question of our intellectual life as it relates to religion is this: Is 
the central and essential principle of this universe personality or 
rigid, inflexibie, impersonal law? No education can avoid this issue; 
it must tend to form in the minds of the young one or the other of 
these conceptions of the world, whether purposely or not. Is there 
at the heart of the universe a Moral Will, or a non-moral force 
which works by a fixed law? Neither teacher nor text-book may 
definitely raise this question or attempt to answer it; but just so far 
as they succeed in forming the youthful mind will they leave in it 
a presumption in favor of one or the other of these hypotheses. 
The one is the intellectual basis for a religious life; the other renders 
a religious life practically impossible until it is rooted out of the 
mind, which is often difficult to do, so persistent are early impres- 
sions. But that is not all; it blights one’s ethical ideals. It is about 
as impossible for the ethical ideals of Christianity to flourish in a 
mind prepossessed with this conception of the world as it is for 
a rose to bloom on an iceberg. 

It is vain to meet this contention with the plea for liberty of 
thought and teaching. Is it liberty for the machinery of the state 
to be used as an agency for promoting a mechanical and non-moral 
view of the world? As a matter of fact it does not tend toward 
the maintenance and appreciation of liberty of any kind. The in- 
culcation of this view by the state is a most serious infringement 
of the principle of religious liberty and digs the foundation from 
under our civil liberty. As citizens we should always and every 
where be on guard against it, and by the development of a healthy 
and compelling public opinion, make it impossible for the public 
schools to be used as an agency for the inculcation of this view. 

These seem to be dark days in which we live; but as I look 
into the future the prospect for humanity, although perilous beyond 
question, seems very far from desperate. The danger is, I repeat, 
lest the problems of modern civilization prove to be too vast and 
complicated for the intellectual and moral strength of the masses 
of the people. It is surely not a time to throw out any of the ship’s 
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ballast, though it may be carrying a good many worthless things in 
the cargo which it would be well to cast overboard. We need an 
intelligent citizenship—not that intelligence will save us, but that 
we certainly shall not be safe without it. We need a morality that 
is broader than race or class or nation, a morality which preaches 
no longer the old discredited doctrine that grew out of the isolation 
of primitive groups—“thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate thine 
enemy”; a morality that is rooted in the consciousness of a common 
humanity and strengthened by the sense of the solidarity of all 
human interests. We need religious conviction, rational-and toler- 
ant, of course, but positive, to give to this morality the highest 
conceivable sanction. We need a public education which will secure 
the first, promote the second and support the third. If our schools 
perform this great social function and we can bring up a generation 
with high ethical ideals rooted in a rational religious conception of 
the world, we may be sure that after the furious storms which now 
blind our eyes and deafen our ears there will be a sunrise, the open- 
ing morning of the fairest day in the history of man. 


THE RIGHT OF THE CHILD TO EDUCATION 


RasBi HeENry BerKowi17z, D.D. 
Chancellor, Jewish Chautauqua Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Declaration of Independence for the child rests, we’ believe, 
on an identical basis with the Declaration of Independence for man 
and for woman; i. e., the right to “life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.” It is now generally conceded that the state alone has 
the power to establish the relation between parent and child, parent 
and state, and state and child, for the state is the ultimate parent 
of all minors. When natural parents become unnatural and fail to 
discharge their obligations through cruelty, neglect or other cause, 
the community, in the role of the state, has the right to step in and 
exercise parental control and guardianship. Our government has 
taken official cognizance of the rights of the child through the 
creation of the “Children’s Bureau,” which under the efficient 
direction of Miss Lathrop, is engaged in the important task of 
making a thorough survey of the subject, investigating and reporting 
on “all matters relating to children and child life in the republic.” 
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“The Federal Census Bureau” and the “Bureau of Education” are 
giving priceless service in publishing facts and indicating proper 
remedies for evils exposed in the existing conditions throughout 
the country. To apply these remedies, leaders of social reform in 
every state of the Union are alert and zealous in organizing and 
directing public and private activities and in promoting adequate 
legislation. 

This century is still in its youth, but it has already crystallized 
the deepened sentiment in behalf of the rights of the child into 
great national movements and organizations. These, with intense 
energy, rare ability and boundless enthusiasm, are securing such 
practical results as have placed this nation in the forefront of the 
peoples in the striving to realize that ideal future whereof it is said: 
“A little child shall lead them.” When we shall have secured for 
every child a healthy, unfettered childhood, then we shall have 
cleared the way for a care-free, happy youth, insured by the state to 
every child in the land as its right and as the basis for the pursuit of 
happiness throughout life. The home, the school and the church ° 
are, within the state, the accredited agencies charged with the task 
to equip the child with the knowledge, the right impulses, the high 
ideals and the effective motives that shall train it for its future place 
in the world. Upon them devolves the function of education. 

When school age is reached the educational work of the home 
is generally considered as ended, so far as the average parent is 
concerned. Sometimes the home-ties are abruptly broken and the 
child surrendered entirely to the boarding school. Or even when 
the child is sent only around the corner to attend the nearest school, 
parents rarely take the trouble to know the teachers, the companions 
and the school conditions to whose influence their little darling is to 
be subjected during the 5000 hours of its school life. The home 
lightly casts every responsibility on the school. 

On the other hand, the school treats the child as a unit, ignoring 
the family of which the child is an integral part. This is the woeful 
evil which so often ruins the beneficent work of our public schools. 
To this fatal defect is to be traced the antagonism which, in each 
tide of immigration, produces a fatal breach between the older 
generation for whom little or nothing is done, and the younger 
generation for whom everything is done, to further an adjustment to 
American life. Not long ago I heard a broken-hearted mother curse 
the public schools and the university which had robbed her of her 
son. In them he had acquired the knowledge, culture and social 
polish which had reacted in making him ashamed of the homely 
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ways of his people. He had received no real knowledge, no true 
heart culture, no vital social grasp of the parental agony, solicitude, 
self-sacrifice and devotion which had been freely offered that he 
might benefit. The real educational values had never even been 
hinted at, else the youth could not have set the tinsel of mere 
intellectual attainments so much higher than the pure metal of 
parental love and spiritual worth as to turn his back on his people 
and desert his family. 

To the church and the Sunday school we turn to remedy these 
evils. hither the child is sent for religious education, as though 
religion were merely an added discipline of study, something sharply 
differentiated from what the secular school offers and the home so 
often fails to provide. In reality, no such artificial cleavage exists. 
The educative process is continuous. To produce the most efficient 
person, the rights of the child must be safeguarded equally in the 
home, the school and the church. Each of these is a distinct tool. 
One of these cannot do the work of the other nor can any of them 
neglect its function without injury and loss to the child. The cry 
has gone up in the land, “The home has lost its influence and controi 
over the child; school and church must, therefore, rush to the 
rescue.” To my mind this is a false charge and a false remedy. 
It is maintained that the economic pressure is so severe, the income 
so scant even in normal times, that the average family is robbed 
of the means, the time, the spirit and moral tone needed to create 
a true home atmosphere and the right educative environment for the 
child. No one will deny that there is, alas, a great measure of truth 
in this claim, but shall we, therefore, yield to a doctrine of despair? 
Who will dare to say: “The homes are a failure, therefore the 
schools and the churches must take over the tasks they neglect.” 
Philanthropic, correctional, social and religious agencies grievously 
err when they try to do the things which require the home privacy 
and discipline. We weaken the parents and the children when we 
lift from them the moral responsibilities they should bear. It is 
time that we make a serious effort to turn our forces towards 
restoring and sustaining the home as the fundamental institution 
without which the whole social structure is doomed, as all history 
testifies. The state owes it to every child to see that it is reared in 
a fitting home. 

In the remedying of these ills we are making hopeful advance 
through those new agencies by which the public school is bringing 
its influence to bear in the home. The Home and School League, 
The Parents Associations; School Visitors; the use of the schools 
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as neighborhood centers; the extraordinarily rapid development of 
the recreation centers—all point to the forces which, if wisely di- 
rected, may check the crumbling of home life and lend a hand in 
restoring and recreating it. 

Where does religion function in this plan of education, you will 
ask. I answer: “Everywhere.” It must begin in the home. Home 
is the most sacred word in the human vocabulary, because the home 
is and must ever be the shrine of our holiest emotions. These 
emotions awaken to deepest consciousness when in the hearts of 
parents the gift of a new-born life quickens those sentiments which 
prompt to self-sacrificing service of love in the yearning to nurture 
and comfort the dependent child. Let us not, because of the ex- 
ceptions which loom so large, have our visions blinded to the fact 
that the hearts of the millions still beat true and the homes of the 
people are still the world’s sweetest sanctuaries. 

If the public schools are so active in linking up their efforts 
with those of the home to help in the right rearing of the child, 
how much more should the churches bestir themselves in this en- 
deavor. Practical measures are needed to help parents to create and 
preserve the religious atmosphere without which a family may have 
a lodging and boarding place, but may hardly be said to have a home 
in the best sense of the term. The beautiful home ceremonies, festi- 
vals and religious observances of the Jewish people have been of 
immeasurable worth throughout centuries of the direst repression— 
economic, social, racial and religious—in keeping Jewish home life 
whole as well as pure and holy. The recent break-down in America 
of the moral supports of some criminals of Jewish birth is found to 
be among those who have had none of the moral restraints and 
deeply reverent inspirations of the true Jewish home. 

Where do any of us get the best of religion—that which goes 
into the essence of our individual souls and inspires the forces that 
make for highest efficiency of character? Is it not in the inner 
sanctuary of our homes, in the moments of tender intimacy under 
mother’s loving care and father’s solicitous charge? The home is 
the sanctuary which best cultivates personal religion in the individual 
soul through the sentiments enshrined in the family ties and through 
its training in the domestic virtues. To me the school is no less 
a sanctuary, for it too cultivates the spirit in its communal relations 
by training in the civic and social virtues. 

Nothing so enrages me as the cheap and outrageous slander 
which decries our schools as “godless,” for behold! “have they not 
failed in the moral training of our youth? Witness the new shame 
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which has come upon our generation in the necessity for Juvenile 
Courts and the multiplication of reformatories. Behold the 
gangsters in the streets of our cities; the Ishmaels and Hagars, 
the outcasts of society.” 

Is this hysterical outcry warranted? Assuredly no place in all 
the land is so shielded as is the school room. Here sordidness, 
vulgarity, meanness, find no place. Neither vice nor sorrow nor 
trouble enter in. Here, if anywhere on earth, the angels of purity, 
innocence, sincerity, good cheer and good will ascend and descend. 
As we contemplate the sacred clarity of the atmosphere of the 
school room, we may justly say with the youthful Jacob when 
exalted by his divine vision; “Surely God is in this place, though I 
knew it not. This is none other but the house of God and the 
gateway of heaven.” 

You will agree with me that the flowering of all religion is 
in conduct. If so, the public schools are intensely religious, for 
they are the daily drill-ground of the child in the manual of virtues 
which are to equip it for an efficient place in society and state. 
Conformity to the school system is itself a rigid religious discipline. 
It teaches order, obedience, subjection of self to law, punctuality, 
promptness, courtesy, neatness, co-operation, mutual helpfulness, 
service, loyalty, patriotism, good-will and all the moral factors essen- 
tial to human life. In fact, no lesson in any branch of study can be 
learned or recited in the class-room without a drill in accuracy and 
thoroughness, which means a drill in the moral habits of sincerity, 
integrity and honor. I recall a recitation in which I was called as 
a pupil to demonstrate at the blackboard a theorem in geometry. 
Suddenly I was startled by the shrill command of the teacher: 
“Sit down!” When later I learned that my humiliation was due 
to what seemed to me a very trivial error, I remonstrated. In reply, 
the teacher simply said: ‘Whatever is not exactly right is exactly 
wrong!” I have never forgotten the force of this rebuke. It was 
one of the most telling lessons of religious conscientiousness I ever 
received. 

What then, you ask, is left as the function of the church and 
the Sunday school? To them is reserved the highest place in the 
education of the child. The home cultivates the personal side of 
religious life and trains in the domestic virtues. The school culti- 
vates the communal side of the spirit and trains in the social and 
civic virtues. The church, the synagogue and the religious school 
have the paramount task of cultivating the inspirational side of 
religious life and training in the spiritual graces of conduct and 
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in worship. By this pre-eminent privilege they are marked out and 
distinguished as the supreme force in developing the individual to 
the highest and noblest efficiency. How are they to do this? By 
providing those sanctions of morality and vividly impressing those 
grounds of obligation which are above mere utility. It is the 
distinct function and privilege of the religious school to offer the 
authority which shall make morality mandatory and lift duty out 
of the plane of mere human legislation and set it in its place as 
eternal and divine. This is something the secular schools cannot 
and dare not touch upon in deference to the inviolable principles 
of religious freedom and the rights of conscience. The public 
schools may at best impart to conduct the civic sanctions. They 
may impress the majesty of the law, the sovereignty of the courts, 
the authority of the sheriff and the policeman. Such grounds of 
duty are certainly imperative but they are not the highest. They 
may constrain to obedience, they cannot be expected to inspire it. 
That religion can best do, indeed it alone can do so, under the 
Constitution of our government which insures the absolute separa- 
tion of church and state. 

Authority is differently defined by different religions. The 
definitions are variously interpreted within the schools of one and 
the same religion, but whether it be a system of philosophy, the 
“categoric imperative” of duty or a divine revelation, however 
literally or broadly accepted, some definite binding authority as 
the source of obligation must be carried home with conviction to 
the mind and heart of the pupil. Herein lies the justification and 
need for religious groups, sects, creeds and denominations. Each 
touches the souls of its own devotees through its own sanctified 
expressions of religious sentiments, convictions and ideals, and 
strengthens the moral consciousness through its own hallowed 
traditions and observances. I can hope to lay the compelling power 
of Jewish law and custom on the souls of my own people best. 
The priest alone can do that for Catholics and the clergymen of 
the various churches for Protestants, but no one of us may invade 
the realm of the other without injury. Therefore, all hands off 
the public schools; sectarian hymns are there out of place. The 
assignment of religious themes for study or writing; the adorn- 
ments of school-rooms with religious texts and pictures of a sec- 
tarian character; the observance of Christmas, Easter and Good 
Friday by religious symbolism; the perfunctory reading of the 
Bible—all these are prompted by a well-meant but none the less 
dangerous intrusion on the part of the sects into the public schools. 
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To co-ordinate the school and the church should be our aim. 
Efforts in this direction worthy of emulation are the Gary Plan 
of winning more time for religious instruction; the North Dakota 
and Colorado Plans of securing from the public schools and 
universities credits for the intellectual side of religious pursuits at 
seminaries, Sunday schools or by private study. These means will 
help to dignify the work of religion in the public mind and thus 
lift the religious school to a plane of recognized importance along 
with the public schools. 

In the face of the dread calamity which has engulfed the Euro- 
pean world, I plead for pause. Behold the fatal error of the 
union of church and state, of church and school. Europe was 
deluged with bloodshed in past generations because of this error. 
In our day the established churches of Europe have become inept 
and serve as mere tools of the rulers. They are merely an arm 
of the government like the army, the navy or the censorship—all 
subject to orders from the state. In Europe religion has failed in 
its high office as the inspirer of Right and Peace. Here happiiy 
the state fosters all religions, but favors none. God forbid that 
we should, under any pretext and least of all through over-zeal in 
the name of religion, seek to destroy the religious freedom which is 
our noblest possession ! 

Oh hear ye the voice of the little child! It pleads for its rights 
in the state, the right to an untrammelled soul-life with liberty of 
conscience, in the pursuit of eternal happiness. 


THE CONQUEST OF CHILDREN’S FAULTS. 


ExLta LyMAN CABOT 
Member Massachusetts Board of Education 


When I speak of children’s faults there creeps over me a sense 
of the humor of the situation. Time is short and growing up 
strangely inevitable. These children whom we have in mind hardly 
stay long enough at any one point of growth for us to classify them. 
Already some of whom I speak are far beyond the faults I rudely 
dwell on. Several of them are far more my teachers than my pupils. 
Most of them will guide children of their own in happy ways beyond 
any I can picture. All of them will laugh as I do when I realize 
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that human souls, especially in youth, can escape all our theories, 
all our plans, and by the grace of Heaven come forth free and 
themselves. 

Yet the strange thing is that though we know children are in 
vision and purity greater than ourselves we are yet called on to 
direct them at the very time when we are most eagerly learning from 
them. Our double position as guides and learners is a justification 
for the somewhat rude task of speaking of children’s faults and 
their conquest. 

I begin with the crudest methods. All physical punishment is 
a confession of failure. It is a second best course. We have failed 
to win the cause we believe in by an appeal to the human love and 
goodness in every child and so we sink down to brute force. And 
by brute force we secure the lifeless thing called conformity. No 
one maintains that the rod awakes eager creative aspiration in a soul 
new-won to goodness. 

Edward Thring, head master of Uppingham School, has ex- 
pressed this truth in imperishable words. 

“The slave, a living being, . . . obeys the whip. . . . What then is the whip 
master of? It is master of a certain amount of movement of arm or leg. That 
is all. But a man is something more than arm and leg and body. What becomes 
of the man? At every stroke of the lash the real creature, as distinct from the 
working machine, hides itself. At every stroke of the lash, the love and hate, 
which is the man himself, and which, whenever he does true man’s work, passes 
into that work, retires farther and farther into the depths of the cavernous heart 
out of sight.” * 

Is it not as true of children as it is of slaves that the soul of 
the child who has been often punished retires deeper and deeper into 
its own mysterious nature? 

Yet the birch rod, the ruler, and the slipper are not by any means 
the worst kinds of punishment. The sting of sarcasm on the soul 
is far more cutting than a slap on the hands; the base threat of with- 
drawal of love flushes a child with hot pain and distrust; and fre- 
quent ridicule and discouragement break the delicate tissues of hope 
till it is hard for them to heal. 

It is the penetration of truths such as these that has made many 
of us loathe the idea of brute, physical, and moral punishment. We 
know that though we may attain thereby an admirable machine we 
are losing more and more our hold on the shy exquisite nature of 
the human being with whom we are intrusted. This is surely 
failure. 

I believe not in punishment, but discipline, that may be far more 


- vn eae Thring, The Theory and Practice of Teaching, p. 23-24, University Press, Cambridge, 
ngland. 
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difficult than a pleasant life vacillating between restraint and lawless 
adventure. Discipline is a word of noble tradition and lineage; 
punishment smacks of revenge and retribution. Discipline is even 
more a necessity at forty than at fourteen; it is a condition of all 
enduring success. We hope forever to be disciples, learners of new 
truth and new power through the chastening of a severe discipline. 

Austerity to and discipline of children must grow out of the 
same root as our gentleness, our compassion, our forgiveness. It is 
easy to be now lenient from soft-heartedness, now stern from tem- 
porary hard-heartedness; or if our natures so dictate, soft as putty 
or hard and crackling as frost all the time. But if you are a soft- 
hearted person the only way to gain strength for discipline is 
through a deeper love—love that has courage to cut away and 
prune, even though it hurts the cutter more than the branch; love 
that sees gladness through tears, strength out beyond trial. Vacilla- 
tion is weakness, every child feels it so. 

All parents are sudden and stern when danger faces a child. 
They snatch from the fire, command back from a dangerous cross- 
ing. They are sudden and stern because they love in the presence 
of danger. All discipline must be love, acting in the presence of 
danger to the life of the child’s soul, too tender not to be firm; too 
burning with foreseeing love to be lenient. 

In view of the change of education from punishment to dis- 
cipline, what are some of the means to success in the conquest of 
faults? First, conferences such as this which may help us to stand- 
ardize our attitude toward children’s misdoings. I do not mean to 
make uniform our treatment, but to agree as far as we can on 
underlying principles. Our treatment of children’s faults is pecu- 
liarly unstandardized. We are all giving our own pet patent moral 
medicines. If six boys go out skating on thin ice against orders 
their six respective fathers will punish them or condone them ac- 
cording to six unclassified ideals, or more likely impulses, and five 
out of six of the fathers would punish the boy more if the conse- 
quences happened to be annoying, less if he escaped scot free. A., 
an economical parent, will be chiefly roused to ire by the sight of 
new boots soaked and oozing away their short life. B., an anxious 
parent, will express his tender regard for the boy’s health in drastic, 
purgative words. C., an adventurous parent will laugh. He will 
make the ancient and logical remark that boys will be boys. D., an 
irascible parent will lift the ruler. E., an homiletic parent will take 
the opportunity to recall to the boy’s mind every sin in his past life; 
while F., a foreseeing parent, will judiciously consider the whole 
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situation. And parents are double; will there not be presumably 
twelve judgments instead of six? 

Here is an admirable loophole from the boys’ point of view: 
mothers are quite different from fathers, and a stiperior Court of 
Appeal is a distinct asset. By enlarging this loophole one can quite 
possibly crawl out. 

It seems to me that out of conferences together ought to grow 
much more comparison of experience, much more study of the prin- 
ciples and methods of the most successful parents and teachers. If 
during the next year every one here asked one hundred people taken 
at random what had been the result of punishment in their child- 
hood and kept.a careful record of their answers, they would have at 
the end of the year a mass of material that would be really signifi- 
cant. We all generalize too much from a few cases; we do not take 
possession of the great treasures of experience that lie all about us 
in the consciousness of every single person we meet. It is pathetic, 
tragic, that longing for the fullest experience to guide us in our 
critical decisions, we yet make no appeal to the wisdom of the many 
which is ours at command. Much of the evidence we should receive 
would be too vague to be of value, some of it would be prejudiced, 
but if we gathered together two or three thousand cases we should 
have data of importance to every student of education and every 
mother of children. Francis Warner of London observed 100,000 
children individually in schools and hospitals. His book on the 
study of children, though not a brilliant or keen book, is painstaking 
and therefore necessarily of value because of the range of his in- 
vestigation. A similar investigation is in the power of all of us. 
It can be made by any sympathetic, care-taking person, in odd 
moments or in a limited part of each year, and it will prove, I believe, 
of enormous interest and value. 

There is no reason that scientific work should be limited to the 
health of children. The careful study of their faults and their im- 
provement is a work that calls us, and I offer it to you as a fertile 
and fascinating task. 

Such a record of the effects of discipline should include a state- 
ment of the age, family surroundings, and temperament of the 
person giving it; the account of what he said should be put down 
as quickly as possible in order to secure accuracy. This record on 
the effects of discipline would inevitably lead back to a study from 
active experience of the causes of wrongdoing. 

In addition to the questions here suggested, the study ought to 
bring out in what proportion of cases the wrongdoing and sub- 
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sequent need of punishment was due to (a) ill health; (b) wrong 
conditions surrounding the child, or (c) wrong treatment. 

I once asked a remarkable principal of a public school what 
punishment, or rather discipline, she found useful. She said that in 
her own room, the ninth grade, almost no discipline was needed. 
Occasionally, as a severe punishment, children from the lower grades 
are sent to her as the principal of the school, but usually just the 
threat of such an appalling scene is enough to awe them into good- 
ness! If, however, the offender is unmoved by this terrible threat 
of being sent to one of the kindest women in the world for a talk, 
the awesome interview actually takes place. Miss McSkimmon 
opens her Black Book. (She says that the children insist on calling 
it so, although there is no sign of black about it.) She makes every 
such interview as formal as possible, as if, she says, the child were 
on trial for his life. She asks his exact age, the name and address 
of his parents and their occupation, the length of time he has been 
in school, etc., and inserts every answer in the columns of the book. 
Finally the child signs his name. That is all. But the solemnity of 
the occasion is so great that it almost never fails to accomplish the 
desired result. 

I am sure that if some of our members undertook a study of 
the methods of the most skillful teacher in regard to punishment 
we would obtain much that would be both informing and surprising. 
Edward Thring says, for example, that “A little judicious deafness 
and blindness is a great virtue in a wise teacher.” We all know 
this, of course; but just how, why, or on what occasions, deafness 
and blindness should be cultivated is a subject of interest for in- 
quiry. 

I have spoken of the value of common standards in discipline. 
We need fully as much an understanding of different types of chil- 
dren and of the same children at different ages. Let me sketch in 
crude outline a few types of children. 

There are the slow growing in the ways of life, and the swift- 
growing; those who at fifteen are almost babes in their native 
simplicity and those who are wiser than their parents. There are 
the self-conscious, always baffled and turned inward by shyness, and 
the unconscious butters-in, equally unaware, often, of themselves 
and of other folks. There are the natively trwe—rare spirits who 
seem relatively untouched by the dust of the world—and the timid, 
who all their lives must struggle to be truthful. There are the 
dreamers who live out of time, annoying us by their impracticability 
and unpunctuality, and those who live in the present, unheeding of 
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any future; there are the rough and ready, and the gentle and un- 
ready; there are ardent and tempestuous children and children of 
strange silence and reserve. These and many more. It takes wise 
parents and teachers to deal with all of these. Children are alike, 
as birds or bushes are alike, only when we do not know them. Was 
there ever a mother who did not say confidingly, “Each of my chil- 
dren is so very different from the others”? Love is the vision of 
uniqueness. 

Not only are children different each from each; they are them- 
selves quite different as they reach different stages in their growth. 
I find it convenient to divide into seven uneven and overlapping 
periods the life of children and youths from birth to maturity. 

The first, Babyhood proper, lasts from birth to about three years, 
or, as Mrs. A. W. Allan graphically expresses it, till the child cannot 
conveniently be carried about. This period presents an easy prob- 
lem on the side of discipline. Health and habit are its passwords. 
Every vigorous baby experiments in the fine art of tyranny. When 
he cries at being left alone to go to sleep and his mother comes now 
and then to lift him up, he will howl next time all the harder. If by 
persistent begging he gets a piece of candy at first denied, he will 
become a skillful, indeed almost a professional, beggar. This is not 
wickedness on his part; it is his ingenuity taking a perfectly fair 
advantage of your weakness. The vacillating parent makes the 
domineering child. Training an infant means largely training 
yourself in firmness and in knowledge of the ways of health. 

When a child begins to have fluency in language a new era, with 
its new problems, begins. The period from about three to seven 
I call the Dramatic Age. Of all periods of existence it is the most 
fascinating. Common events become magical; poets and artists are 
in our midst. On my way to California in 1908, on the Overland 
train, I saw in the observation car a little fellow of five or six badly 
handicapped from hip disease, with an iron brace hitched to one leg. 
I had hardly a moment to be sorry for him before he made me 
breathe deep in admiration for him. Regardless of his stiff leg he 
began a series of rapid construction with two velvet footstools. 
Tilting them together he crawled underneath, dragging his bandaged 
leg exultantly through the narrow arch; then he hopped on top and 
slid blissfully down them. Quickly one footstool became a horse, 
and he leapt on its back, proclaiming as he went the dramatic history 
of the hero’s adventures: “He climbed the mountain and fell down 
the precipice and then... . !” 

Glorious is the imaginative age; what though it tends to blur 
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truth and falsehood, and leads away from such prosaic duties as 
cleanliness and punctuality, it has a genius all its own. 

Not in peddling exactitude of words, but somewhere in deeds 
the parent must plant and water the seeds of truthfulness even in 
the imaginative age. In my experience trustworthiness is an aspect 
of integrity much earlier realized by a child than truthfulness in 
word. Faithfulness in deed and even to the letter of the deed comes 
earlier than literal truth in language. Therefore small but definite 
responsibilities may train a child in that faithfulness whose root is 
one with loyalty and truth. 

Little Roger was left alone to hold baby sister a few moments 
and not drop her. His mother was called to the telephone and 
stayed away much longer than she had expected. When she came 
back there he was, flushed and strained, but holding baby with all 
his soul and with all his might. “Baby grew very, very heavy, 
mother ; I thought she’d break my arm, but I haven’t dropped her 
at all.” So truthfulness in the sense of thorough trustworthiness, 
a skirt neatly hemmed, a box accurately put together, may germinate 
and climb in the soul of a child before truthfulness in word, the 
slow-rooted plant, has more than shown its earliest leaves. 

Next to the Dramatic Age comes the period of Self-Assertion, 
well named by Joseph Lee, the Big Injun Age. It is an age of prose. 
Fairies give way to facts, dolls to dictionaries of universal knowl- 
edge. A sudden revolt against make believe arises, a total scorn 
of dolls as unreal. ‘The child feels the necessity to bang himself up 
against the world and see what it and he himself is made of.” The 
faults of this period (from about the years eight to twelve) are 
necessarily very different from the faults of the Dramatic Age. 
Boys, and girls too, in the height of their physical buoyancy are apt 
to be regardless of others, noisy, unsympathetic, disobedient. 

What then? It is a time of strength and courage, of keen objec- 
tive interest, an age for developing skill and learning. The best 
enemy to the faults of this period is constructive work. “During the 
self-assertive period I must have been a distinctly obnoxious young- 
ster,” writes a charming girl now nineteen; “I knew it all, I wanted 
to do what the boys did, I was noisy, slangy and rude. This always 
surprises me in retrospect, for on the whole I think I was a rather 
quiet and sensitive child. But at that time nothing was worth while 
but muscle, endurance, speed, perfection of the body in all sorts of 
tests of prowess and skill.” 

Almost too soon comes the next period, the Awkward Age, the 
time of Adolescence when boys and girls are often morbid, erratic, 
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fretful, wilful, and always disagreeably self-conscious. Have all of 
us, parents, teachers, comrades, thoroughly learned the lesson that 
just when any boy or girl is least attractive it is at that moment he or 
she most needs our love. I doubt if there is any time when sym- 
pathy, appreciation and sustaining faith will help more than in this 
Awkward Age. I come across confessions such as this: “I went 
through a period of morbid depression, loneliness, heartache, and 
misunderstanding. No one had ever endured quite what I had, I 
thought ; and the aloneness of my experience seemed the most bitter 
part of it. None the less I avoided companionship and withdrew 
myself from the sympathy I might have had with a sense of hope- 
less futility and bodily inability to express my need. Not for any- 
thing in the world would I live over again this unhappy period 
of my life.” 

Not all boys and girls pass with such intensity through this 
period, but any one of them may and there is no time when fathers 
as well as mothers are more needed. 

The great lack in the education of children is the lack of fathers. 
We've complained long and ineffectively of the scarcity of men as 
teachers, but there’s almost a greater scarcity of men as fathers. 

Rich man, poor man, Indian chief, doctor, lawyer, beggarman, 
thief, which of them come home and take a strengthening steady- 
ing daily part in the upbringing of their children? The doctor feels 
badly about it, but he cannot leave his office till 6.30; the lawyer 
absolutely needs his game of court-tennis to keep him in good shape 
for his important patent case; the beggarman has hard enough work 
to make two ends meet in the children’s ragged clothes and can’t 
attend to their character; and the thief is on the edge of nervous 
prostration, what with all these prosecutions of the trusts. 

In fact we’re all living so fast that the short legs of little children 
can’t keep up in the race and they are soon lost to sight. The busi- 
ness world is like that of “Through the Looking Glass’—run your 
hardest and you find yourself at the finish under the same tree from 
which you started. 

I know a few striking exceptions of fathers who are fathers ih 
deed as well asin name. They do not all spend a large proportion 
of time with their children, but they share the family problems, they 
count in the children’s lives. Half-orphans are always to be pitied, 
and it is not much better as a practical matter if a child’s father be on 
the turf all the afternoon or under the turf. 

What can be done about it? I know no remedy but the facing 
deliberately of what we want in the long run. We must decide 
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whether friendship with our children is worth a thousand dollars 
more or less. We must not enter a game that will lead us farther 
and farther away from them. We must quite consciously sacrifice 
luxury or comfort, as it may be, for them as for ourselves, to win 
the pearl of great price, their trust. 

This is peculiarly true in the education of boys of twelve to fif- 
teen. Probably there are more unwritten tragedies in the wrong 
facing of sex at that age than there are problem plays of later love. 
I think of a boy of fifteen who for ten years suffered tortures on 
account of hearing of the horrors of prostitution from a disreputable 
comrade. “Oh, if my father had only talked it out with me,” he 
cried years afterwards, “I could have got my balance again.” But 
his father had not learned to know him. 

Blessed are the boys who have real fathers—fathers who take 
them off on camping trips without a guide, who read with them, 
work with them, play with them. They may not for a long time 
need specific advice. 

In the Big Injun Age self-assertion is prominent. For a time 
the sense of citizenship and society is almost lost. But these inter- 
ests are not accidents; they are necessary desires of every human 
being. They return with full strength in the Age of Loyalty or 
Hero-Worship ; a period often beginning faintly at twelve or young- 
er, but strongly marked between fourteen and sixteen. The char- 
acteristics of this stage are devotion to small groups or gangs and 
hero-worship, usually for some one of the same sex and a few years 
older. The importance of this time cannot be overestimated. In 
the choice of comrades now, are the seeds of future political and so- 
cial life. The gangs at street corners, the secret societies gathered 
in barns, have significant relations to coming standards of living. 
The right friends, for your boys and girls at this time—you cannot 
put too much thought and skill into finding them. 

Up to about sixteen most lads and a fair proportion of girls are 
careless of dress and manners. From sixteen on, life has her re- 
venge; mothers who have struggled to get a modicum of cleanliness 
in growing boys find cleanliness and new neckties dawning quite un- 
bidden. I call this period the Flowering Age. It is normally a happy 
time, full of gayety, physical buoyancy, thrilling incidents of meet- 
ing and parting. Youth has such beauty and glow about it that it is 
everywhere welcome. Guidance it needs and skill; in its heart is a 
great power for sacrifice. It sees ideals close at hand; the nearer 
because vague. 

The last period I call the Age of Problems; it is the time when 
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youth is making its great choices of work and of marriage. This 
period may be forced early by the pressure of economic need; it 
ought not to be strongly felt before eighteen. It is delayed in the 
case of college students till twenty or twenty-one. With those to 
whom this experience of choice comes hard it often means an agony 
of indecision and self-depreciation. 

I’ve known both boys and girls to go through days of almost un- 
broken gloom in facing their future responsibility. “What in the 
world am I going to do? _I’m no good at anything. I shall surely 
fail,” one lad reiterated. Less than five years later he was an hon- 
ored mill-treasurer and bank director. 

“T know I seemed gloomy and disagreeable last month,” a young 
girl wrote to me when she first decided to adopt social work as her 
profession; “but you see I was passing through hell and no one 
seemed to be aware of it.” 

Startlingly exaggerated yet wholly genuine is this mood. For- 
tunately hell leads toward Purgatory or even Heaven, and the pe- 
culiar problems of Youth are passed. 

I have sketched rapidly and roughly these seven periods of youth 
because the conquest of faults can best be made with definite relation 
to the age as well as the unique nature of each child. 

In view of the deeper insight into the nature of childhood and 
youth in its different periods of youth, can we not throw away in the 
first place our time-worn classification of faults, and in the next place 
our second-hand and rusty motives to goodness? I propose a new 
classification of children’s faults on somewhat the following lines: 

1. Faults that annoy elders. These include noisiness, dirty 
hands, whistling out of tune, eating too fast, snuffling, imitating the 
accent and tones of the neighbor’s rude child, banging the door. 

2. Faults due to wrong physical conditions. Fretfulness, 
whimpering, irritability, timidity. 

3, Faults due to lack of confidence in the world. Shyness, 
sullenness, cowardice, and much of so-called bad manners, and of 
lying. 

4. Faults due to lack of interest or of interest turned else- 
where. Untidiness, carelessness, unpunctuality, indifference. 

5. Faults due to the effort of making oneself felt. Boasting, 
insolence, brutality, uproariousness, rudeness. 

6. Faults largely due to wrong treatment. Bitterness, revenge, 
sullenness, many a lie. ' 

Let us turn to the other side—our treatment of these misdeeds. 
What methods do we use, to what motives do we appeal in the Con- 
quest of Faults? 
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There are many motives of appeal used to children at all ages; 
these motives vary from the lowest to the highest and in somewhat 
the following scale: 


SOURCES OF APPEAL 


Group I. Selfishness 

Low motives. Fear of punishment 
Vanity 
Shame 
Bargaining impulse 
Rivalry 


Group 2. Dignity 

Ethical motives. Ambition 
Desire of helpfulness 
Trustworthiness 
Courage 
Faithfulness 
Chivalry 


Group 3. Love of God expressed through: 
Religious motives. Devotion to a chosen interest 
Devotion to family 
Patriotism 
Loyalty to friends and heroes 


It is dangerously easy for any one of us whose life is not buoyed 
up by religion to sink into the miasma of the first group of motives. 
But our success in the guidance of children will be in proportion to 
our use of what I have called religious motives,—religious not neces- 
sarily in name but in the sense that their appeal is to a life which, 
as it reaches out to its own fullest meaning, must find God, and 
therefore the only true source of goodness. Let me give a few first- 
hand examples of what I may call Temptations to Goodness,— 
opportunities that release the pent-up goodness that every child - 
longs somehow to express: First, response to a real need is one of 
the ways in which the best in children shows itself. 

My nieces of five and six seemed unusually light-hearted chil- 
dren, unconscious of responsibility, but one day when I came home 
from church the elder one came to meet me at the door, a little white 
apron carefully put over her dress, and her eyes full of motherly care. 

“Oh, Aunt Ella, Frances was sick,” she said. “I have put her to 
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bed and I took her temperature, and I tried to telephone to you but 
I couldn’t read the letters in the telephone book; they got all mixed 
up. I have given Frances her doll to play with, and I think she will 
be all right.” Instantly under real responsibility the little sister had 
risen to meet an emergency. 

Next in the list of Temptations to Goodness I put an intimate 
co-operation between parent and child. One incident will suggest 
what I mean: My cousin found it difficult to induce her boy ten 
years old to get home punctually to take supper with his little bro- 
thers and sisters at six o’clock. The family lived in the country, 
and every afternoon Harry went off to play with a friend who lived 
half a mile away. Their greatest pleasure was to chop down small 
trees, and earn a little money by cutting them in lengths for kindling. 
The boy’s recurrent unpunctuality was naturally annoying. My 
cousin ‘tried various punishments to cure it, but without success. 
Finally one evening, when he was in bed (that blessed place for 
confidences), she said to the boy: “Harry, aren’t you going to be 
more obedient about coming home to supper on time?” He looked 
her straight in the eyes and said, “You don’t really want me to be 
punctual, do you, mother? I willif you really want it.” My cousin, 
being an unusual woman, thought the question over and replied, 
“No, if it makes all the difference to you to have that additional 
hour, I really don’t want you to come at six. You can try waiting 
till seven, and have supper with father and me.” 

The mother felt that it was a turning-point in the boy’s life. He 
had for the first time become deeply absorbed in a piece of work that 
made him ambitious. This seemed to her more important than con- 
formity to an early supper-hour. The change resulted in great 
happiness,—and in the cutting of a whole cord of wood. 

This incident brings out two points: (1) that the co-operative 
attitude is the best help in guiding character, and (2) that the will- 
ingness of his mother to see his aim as worth while would markedly 
enhance her influence with the boy. If, in the future, she had to 
refuse what he wanted, he would be ready to co-operate with her, 
because he had experienced so vividly her desire to co-operate with 
him. 

Third: One great and lifelong incentive to goodness is Expec- 
tation of the Best. This to my mind is one of the strong sides of the 
Boy Scout movement.. With penetrating instinct Baden-Powell rare- 
ly uses in his book on Scouting the words: “You ought not.” His 
wording is always that of confidence and expectation: “A scout is 
loyal to the King, his country, his employers. A scout is courteous; 
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a scout is a friend to animals; a scout obeys orders; a scout smiles 
under all circumstances.?? Among the many strong points of the 
scout movement are these: it is based on a sound psychology of boy- 
hood ; it expects the best ; it identifies a boy with a group and with a 
cause that he can serve. 

Fourth: At the root of all these quickeners of the soul is the 
strength of love. Sometimes it is love made vivid through literature. 
One little girl has for years found her ideal in Joan of Are. Before 
she could herself read she was never tired of hearing the story of 
Joan of Arc illustrated by the noble pictures of Boutet de Monvel. 
She asked for it again and again and studied the pictures of Joan’s 
imprisonment and death, with tender, breathless honor. One day 
I heard her swiftly running down the stairs . She rushed in, her eyes 
shining, her hands tied together with a cord. “Oh,” she exclaimed, 
“Clara has tied my hands for me very tight. I’m going to be brave 
like Joan of Arc.” 

Not very long after, her chance for courage came. Witha group 
of comrades she was climbing some high ladders on the playground 
when suddenly I heard her cry. She had nearly reached the top in 
a new and rather terrifying feat when she lost her nerve. There was 
the poor little girl clinging terrified to the top rung, unable to move. 
I lifted her down but still she would not be comforted. She sobbed 
silently for some minutes. Then lifting her head, she whispered 
quickly, “I want to go back to the ladder and really do that stunt.” 
Back we went, and with a new-born courage she passed steadily 
through the feats that had terrified her before. Beautiful as a swal- 
low in flight was that child as she flew radiantly back to her com- 
rades at play. 

These incidents are a few among many, and symbolic of much. 
Is it not the great lack in moral education that we are so busy up- 
rooting faults that we take too little time to cultivate goodness in 
children? The world is brimming over like a cornucopia with in- 
centives to goodness of assorted shapes and sizes ready for each of 
us: tool-chests, failures, flowers, babies, friendship, baseball. 

We must not seek any virtue directly. A virtue is the flowering 
of character. It grows, as do all flowers, when it is planted, not 
when it is held up to view. Except a virtue fall into the ground and 
die, it becomes self-centered and decays. Any strong tie commands 
its volunteer force of virtues. They come not singly, but in groups, 
marshalled and directed by loyalty. And from the command of loy- 
alty there is no escape. Every one of us is born into loyalties, born 
a citizen of the United States, a child of our parents, a brother, a 
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fellow-worker, a playmate. “The world,” says Chesterton, “is the 
fortress of our family ; with the flag flying in the turret.” 

Therefore let us develop in each child the ardent love that will 
conquer faults, because it will set free the force and sweep of a com- 
pelling desire to make good. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN PENAL INSTITUTIONS 


“Howarp E. SmitH” 
State Prison Tombs, Windsor, Vermont 


The moral regeneration of persons confined in prison is one of 
the most pressing needs in penological and social reform. It is 
strictly the opportunity of the church, an opportunity which the 
church has, more or less, failed to grasp. The Protestant and 
Roman Catholic chaplains must be men who have vision to see the 
immediate needs, and are capable of relating those needs to the 
progressive movements of penal and social reform. Not only must 
they have consecration of a high order, devotion, and religious 
fervor, but an inclusive objective view which will enable them to 
determine the exact status and needs of their people in relation to 
God, society, and life asa whole. The “institutional” church minis- 
ter must preach and teach a social morality. He must make the 
prisoner sensitive to the interests of those whom he does not see, as 
well as of those of his neighbor. The average prisoner clings tena- 
ciously to the past. He needs education and guidance along social 
lines, both in order to do his duty and achieve his legitimate success 
while in prison, and as a preparation for life’s battles after release. 
This can be best attained through religious education that does not 
stop at the mere perfunctoriness of reciting the Apostles’ Creed, 
“God bless you, Amen.” 

The fact chiefly ignored in the “institutional” church is the cos- 
mopolitan character.of the racial and mixed population inhabiting 
penal institutions. The evident differences in men are so forgotten 
by Protestant authorities that what goes in one ear of the Roman 
Catholic or Hebrew from the mouth of a Protestant chaplain, min- 
ister, or layman, passes out of the other ear unheeded, while the 
prisoner is indulging in more or less audible or inward scoffing. The 
same may be said of the Protestant who is compelled to attend 
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Roman Catholic service. Not understanding the significance of the 
Romanist Creed and rituals, he is disposed to treat that service with 
amused contempt. 

Inmates of prisons and reformatories should have their faith, 
beliefs, and religious convictions respected and encouraged, whether 
Protestant, Jewish, or Catholic, and this only can be done by having 
them statedly gathered in separate groups. This could be under the 
same roof with rooms for a congregational church and one of the 
Roman Catholic order. 

The Protestant chaplain and the Catholic priest should work 
together—and they only—for the good of their respective flocks. 
The Catholic priest should be put on an equal footing with the 
regular chaplain and permitted to enjoy the same privileges and 
emoluments of office. In many prisons the Catholics predominate, 
while in others the two faiths are about equally divided. Both Prot- 
estant and Catholic functionaries should be compelled by law to 
circulate more freely among the inmates to “watch over,” give 
“guidance,” and “instruction,” and to show a “sympathetic,” but 
not undue meddlesome interest in their charges’ welfare. 

Furthermore: Sunday preaching in the “institutional” church 
does not, according to my observation, amount to much, no matter 
how well delivered, if it is not followed up by continuous religious 
education along other lines. By Monday morning it is all forgotten 
unless kept in mind by a regular course in Bible-class work under 
competent instructors, as well as by Sunday school work and studies 
in good literature. The law does not provide such a religious edu- 
cational curriculum as here advocated, either in the State of Vermont 
or in two-thirds of the other states, and until it does, religious train- 
ing, as now passed around in most institutions, will not amount to 
much in “soul-saving” or in preparing the prisoner for the fulfilling 
of the ordinary decencies of life. Religious education of the proper 
sort in prisons requires extra time, patience, and work on the part 
of guards, keepers, and instructors. They are not paid to do this 
class of work now, and many of them are incompetent anyway. 

To make religious instruction worth while it should be given 
to the pupil under as nearly normal conditions as possible, and to 
effect this the respectable and religiously inclined free citizenship of 
the community in which the institution is located should be invited, 
and given free access—under proper restrictions—to the prison body 
in order to have a definite part in the religious services. For in- 
stance, every prison and reformatory management in the country 
will employ a “lady” organist to play the often worn-out prison 
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melodeon? Well, why not have women Sunday school teachers on 
the religious staff of the institution to act as instructors in Bible 
study, etc.? Are prison inmates so much worse than the horde of 
crooks in the outer world that go to church to cover their crooked- 
ness? Are we prisoners so much worse than the “dope” eating, and 
“dope” smoking, heathen Chinese that receives the religious atten- 
tion of good women teachers connected with almost every Sunday 
school in the big cities, that we must be passed up as being beyond 
the pale in aspiring to the holy influence of pure womanhood in our 
search after righteousness? Can society understand the value of 
pure womanhood as a working force in the moral regeneration of 
mankind locked up in its beastly prison houses? If so, then the 
tongue, the pen, and the press, the exponent of religious education 
should sound the tocsin of such a reform at once. 

Something worth while can be done in the matter of religious 
education even in prisons. You may be sure of one thing, prisoners 
will respect pure womanhood and give closer attention to their moral 
influence than they will to any “be-whiskered” or close-shaven dis- 
ciple of Christianity of the male persuasion that ever graced a pulpit 
or adorned a Sunday school class. 

The writer of this communication spent much of his youth 
within the confines of juvenile reformatories, and away from the 
influence of good women, just as thousands of mother’s sons to-day 
are doing in many institutions of like character, and they, too, will 
in time come.forth “hell-bent” for election to one or more state 
prisons because of it. 

There is another viewpoint on religious education and training 
I will cite here and which is applicable to all “outcasts” of socety, 
either in or out of prison, and one that is usually lost sight of by 
“institutional” church, and “settlement workers.” You enquire, 
“What should be done for moral instruction in prisons?” I will reply 
that as no clean result can come from an unclean source, the primal 
remedy is to purify the sources themselves. This work is a double 
one. It must be applied both to the body and to the soul. The ex- 
ternal man and the internal man should both be reformed. Each 
one of these processes is essential. The second is by far the most 
important ; but in order to reach it the first one must not be neglected. 
For it is no easy task to Christianize a ragged outcast with a half 
dozen layers of filth all over his frame, and no bread in his mouth 
but what he gets by begging or stealing. It is no easy task to Chris- 
tianize a woe-be-gone prisoner received into a prison house to serve 
out years of penal servitude amidst vermin-infested cells, and living 
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in close proximity to beastly immoralities and foul-mouthed utter- 
ances of degenerates that are herded together with the better prison 
element. 

It is no easy matter to Christianize such a one after making a 
slave of him to enrich prison contractors, and add to the state treas- 
ury, while the man’s family are in all likelihood starving, and he him- 
self worried half to death. Reform prison conditions as they should 
be, then come with your religion. Otherwise keep away. It’s onlya 
stultified snare and delusion. It is no easy matter to Christianize 
a child that is free from restraint or one that is locked up in some 
pestiferous juvenile reformatory, by two hours or less of Sabbath 
school teaching, while the devil has undisputed control over that 
child through all the hours of all the other six days of the week. 

It is no easy task to make a vagrant girl obey either the seventh 
or the eighth commandment, if absolute want is driving her to theft, 
or to the sale of her womanhood to buy her bread. The soul must 
be cared for and the physical condition too. The Bible and the 
pamphlet should be given these outcasts; but a preliminary step is 
to do all we can to provide for them a clean face and a clean dress, 
and a better chance to live without crime. Let society endeavor to 
give them employment—if in prison—of a kind that will remuner- 
ate them as a reward of merit toward honest endeavor; and if free, 
to help them into places of livelihood. Let them learn to be not 
paupers, but producers; not mendicants and plunderers, but self- 
respecting self-supporters. And then, with this care for the perish- 
ing body, let the votaries of Christianity give them the gospel as a 
plain, simple method of salvation, and as a practical rule of life. Let 
them have it free and warm and loving; just as it burst from Heaven 
in its fullness, just as it breathed from Calvary in its tenderness. Let 
it come to them in every possible channel. Through the chaplain, 
through the priest, through the teacher, through visiting laymen and 
evangelists, through the Salvation Army laddies and lassies, through 
the efforts of private Christians, through whatever means may be 
brought to bear; for all the disciples of Christ should covet a place 
in practical philanthropy, thereby lending their aid to the enthrone- 
ment of a still more practical religious education to the “down” and 
“outs” within and without penal institutions. 








TEACHING THE BIBLE IN A HIGH SCHOOL 
THE LAKEWOOD, OHIO, PLAN 


LAURA VIRGINIA LYNCH, B.A. 


Teacher, Biblical History and Literature in the:Lakewood High 
School, Ohio 


The history of the movement for teaching the Bible in the Lake- 
wood High School dates from the fact that the superintendent, Mr. 
C. P. Lynch, was a member of the Educational Committee of the 
Federated Churches of Greater Cleveland. That organization was 
urging the movement. The Lakewood Board of Education was 
heartily in sympathy with the idea and the community was in no 
respect opposed. 

Before any definite plans were undertaken there was an agree- 
ment made with the department of Biblical History and Literature 
of the Western Reserve University of Cleveland to accept the course 
as one of the regular entrance credits of the university. This seemed 
to cover the ground of entrance requirements satisfactorily since it 
is a typical university and one which takes many Lakewood students. 

The plan in brief is as follows: 

1. The course to be elective, open to juniors and seniors; the 
juniors choosing it in place of history and the seniors in place of 
English. 

2. ‘Fhe recitations to come five times a week in a regular period, 
as any subject. 

3. Tobe taught by a member of the faculty, a college graduate 
who has majored in that subject or had done graduate work in that 
field. 

4. To be taught as history and literature with a view to ac- 
quainting the students with the Bible as a book of literary, historical, 
moral, and ethical value; aiming not to be dogmatic or sectarian. 

5. Any version of the Bible to be permitted. 

The great difficulty was in securing a textbook suitable for school 
use, adapted to the high school mind, and at the same time free 
from sectarian or denominational imprint. The publications in- 
tended for college study or for the Bible school of the church seemed 
to leave a gap unfilled for academic work in the high school. Lake- 
wood was fortunate in becoming acquainted with the splendid text- 
book, Dr. Frank Knight Sanders’ “History of the Hebrews.” It 
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takes up the subject of the history of the Hebrews from the stand- 
point of their “political, social and religious development and their 
contribution to world betterment,” thus being particularly stimulat- 
ing to the adolescent mind dealing with it. 

An admirable feature of Mr. Sanders’ book is that the pupil 
must read the Bible itself to gain the detailed information upon 
which his questions, explanations, and commentaries are based. 
Added to this are splendid questions and reviews, good clear out- 
lining throughout, and the simple but important mechanical points 
of good paragraphing with black type heading. 

A small reference library was started for the department, in- 
cluding among other helpful books, a one-volume Bible Dictionary, 
George Adam Smith’s Historical Geography of the Holy Land, and 
Book of the Twelve Prophets, Charles Foster Kent’s “Historical 
Bible” and “Biblical Geography and History,’ H. B. Tristram’s 
“Natural History of the Bible,’ H. T. Fowler’s “History of the 
Literature of Ancient Israel,” and Miss Laura H. Wild’s new book, 
“Geographic Influences in Old Testament Masterpieces.” 

The two wall maps used this year were a topographical map 
of Palestine and one of the Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian 
empires. 

In addition to the regular textbook work, note books have been 
kept, in which have been preserved the answers to the questions 
accompanying each section of the text, as well as notes from outside 
reading and occasional lectures of the instructor. 

During the first half of the year four papers were written: one 
on “Abraham,” one on “Moses,” one from a list of subjects from 
the period of the Judges and one on “David.” Three sets of maps 
were handed in; one drawn by the students for the outline of Pales- 
tine, one a relief map to color to bring out the topography of 
Palestine, and one outline map to fill in, placing Palestine in relation 
to the countries of Europe now at war. 

Monthly tests were given, an occasional written lesson and an 
examination at the mid-year counting one-fourth of the grade. 
Statistics for this paper are based on the half year of completed 
work. 

Lakewood is a residence suburb of Cleveland with a population 
of 25,000. The children have been raised in good homes and prob- 
ably all attend Sunday school, which is of particular interest in 
view of the fact of what they did not know and what they have been 
interested to ‘earn. 

The class itself is an interesting one. More pupils signed up 
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for the course than were able to take it because of conflicts and re- 
quirements, but there were twenty-nine from the start and twenty- 
eight throughout, one being dropped, as is the rule for a pupil doing 
failing work two successive months. Nine of the class are boys, 
the captain of the football team and several players being among the 
number. 

Twenty ordered a uniform size of the American Standard Re- 
vised Edition of the Scriptures to be used in the study and brought 
daily to class. They cost fifty cents and are the size of their other 
books. The others used Bibles they already had. 


RESULTS 

To measure results of the experiment it must be viewed from 
two standpoints. Let me give the least interesting one first, that of 
grades; and last, the fascinating one of their own work and testi- 
mony. 

The result of an examination, neither easy nor short, was an 
average of 86.6 per cent with none below 75 per cent; that of the 
half year, including everything, being 86.8 per cent. 

But these figures cannot speak for the eager, enthusiastic spirit 
of the class itself. To them the patriarchs, heroes, kings, and espe- 
cially the prophets have been a source of increasing wonder and 
delight. But underneath it all runs something infinitely more worth 
while than can be put into words. During the half year very nearly 
every pupil in the class has expressed in speech and writing several 
definite and fundamental things which I shall quote later in their 
own words. 

First, they say that the events of the Old Testament are clear 
where they had been vague; second, that they are connected where 
they had seemed separate as studied in the weekly Bible school; and 
third, that they seem true where they had seemed mythical and ideal. 
Another remarkable idea simply expressed by them is that they see 
the relation of God to the universe, His plan for us and our conse- 
quent obligation. 

One of the examination questions at the mid-year was as follows: 

a. Why do we study Hebrew History? 

b. State three examples showing how the facts of their history 
forwarded their mission as a race. 

One of the pupils answered it as follows: 

(a) ‘‘We study Hebrew history first, because the Hebrews were the instrument through which our 
religion was interpreted to us, and they were God’s chosen people. Hebrew history is a basis for re- 
ligious thinking and study of all kinds. We study the history because the people were one of the great- 


est factors in the development of the world history. We study their history to learn of their customs, 


their religious, political, and social life.’’ 
(6) ‘‘That the facts of their history forwarded their mission as a race is shown by their divine 
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protection and their inspired leaders whom Jehovah sent to guide the people. The fact that pe were 
delivered from the oppression of Egypt, and escaped from the enemy over the Red Sea, and that 
Jehovah saved a ‘remnant’ of the people when they had become so sinful, shows that they, as a nation, 
were saved to forward the cause of Jehovah.” 


For the purpose of bringing to you their own words, I asked 
the class the following questions to be written in class with no 
previous preparation, signed, or unsigned as they wished. 

1. After a half-year of study: 

What have you gained from the course that has made a 
valuable addition to your knowledge in general? 

2. What Biblical knowledge have you gained? 

3. What personal benefit have you derived? 


One girl says, ‘‘I have come to realize that the characters in the history are real men and women 
with human instincts and desires and not mythical people absolutely unlike ourselves that in my rather 
vague understanding I had thought them to be. Most of the stories which were familiar to me were 
unconnected in my mind. Through the help of this study I have learned the setting of the stories, the 
causes which led up to them, and the results of them. In studying the same stories in Sunday school 
we learned just the lesson and the moral to be taken from it. The connection of the stories and the 


historical setting were never brought to my mind.” 
While another says, ‘‘It helps one to appreciate good literature by giving such excellent examples 
of it, and makes one realize the strides that have been made in civilization, culture, and religious 


thought. “si 

One enthusiastic spirit wrote, ‘‘This course in Bible is about the only course of high school work 
in which I have taken a real genuine interest. Other studies have been interesting, but I’ve never 
felt wild to do outside reading in them. Christmas week I heard a sermon on the prominent women of 
the Bible. We had studied about every one in class here and I enjoyed it, while the girl with me lost 
everything the minister said.” 


THE GARY PLAN OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


Rassi GEORGE ZEPIN 


Director Synagog and School Extension for the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations, Cincinnati 


No consideration of the so-called “Gary Plan” would be complete 
without a tribute of admiration for the remarkable man who is 
making a bold attempt to realize in practice what has long been a 
dream of educators. Mr. Wm. A. Wirt, superintendent of the 
public schools of Gary, Ind., has developed a system of education 
which contrives to bring the schools into co-operation with every 
civic agency which they can serve or by which they can be aided. 
Thus, for instance, the schools call upon the industries of Gary, to 
the end that the children in the school may receive a vocational or 
a prevocational training. The arts that are used in Gary are sim- 
ilarly called upon. By a special arrangement the work performed 
by the pupils in the library and on the playground is in the same 
way made part of their official school activities. The arrangement 
is two-fold. In return for this co-operation by outside agencies, the 
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school buildings and equipment are placed at the disposal of a much 
larger clientele than those who have hitherto enjoyed their use. The 
school buildings and the ample playgrounds about them are used 
from eight to five each week-day, also all the year around and in 
the evenings, and they serve not only for their usual purposes but 
as continuation schools as well as civic centers. 

Many individual features of the system have been tried out else- 
where with varying degrees of success. The virtue of this particular 
enterprise consists in the detailed system of management completely 
worked out and put into practice by Mr. Wirt. Among other 
agencies, Mr. Wirt has called upon the churches of Gary to co- 
operate with him in furnishing the children of the schools with 
religious instruction. On certain days of the week, the children are 
permitted to attend religious instruction in their own churches and 
church schools. This idea in itself is not new and finds its prototype 
in European practice. This is the particular phase of Superintend- 
ent Wirth’s plan of correlated school work in which we are inter- 
ested. It easily suggests itself as a problem with far-reaching 
consequences. The question as to whether it is possible to introduce 
this system in a great many communities is dependent upon the 
attitude that the American people will take toward four vital prob- 
lems connected with the plan. First, the Gary plan resembles a 
system used in Europe but pronounced unsuccessful in Europe by 
many educators. Again, it crosses the plans of educators who try 
to teach morality without religion. In the third place, it touches 
upon the dangerous problem of separation of church and state. 
After these three problems have been solved, the practical obstacle 
of expense must be considered. Probably this, the greatest obstacle, 
can be most easily overcome. 


THE GARY PLAN AND ITS EUROPEAN PROTOTYPE 


The so-called “Gary Plan” of religious education has its roots in 
a stratum of educational theory that lies beneath the ideas prevalent 
in the United States. In Germany, France, England, and elsewhere 
systems similar in purpose, but different in method have been intro- 
duced. In these countries too we find it customary to put at the 
disposal of the children certain periods of the school day or school 
week for receiving religious instruction at the hands of their own 
religious teachers. In Europe every state originally supported the 
religious schools of its particular state church. In those countries 
where the dissenting churches have gained sufficient power, they too 
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have wrested from the state the right of support for their own dis- 
senting churches and their own religious schools. In this curious 
way it has come about that some of the principal countries of Europe 
maintain a system of general education that makes provision for the 
religious education of the children of different religious denomina- 
tions. In some cases these schools are even maintained out of funds 
collected by the state in the shape of an educational or of a general 
tax. The Gary Plan offered as a solution for the problem of reli- 
gious education in America resembles this European method in 
many outward respects, but differs from it, inasmuch as it endeavors 
to adhere to the American principle of the separation of church 
and state. 

One of the principal objections made against the Gary Plan is 
that its prototype in Europe, and especially in Germany, has not met 
with success. This lack of success, however, may be due to causes 
which do not destroy the value of the system. Certain it is that 
the method of teaching a subject should be considered entirely 
apart from the method of providing time for the subject in the cur- 
riculum. There are some of us who believe that the objection made 
to the religious instruction of the youth in Europe is characteristic of 
religion in general as it is taught in some of the countries of Europe. 
This is the substance of the quarrel between the liberal churches in 
America and the illiberal, orthodox churches of Europe. In calling 
attention to the shortcomings of European orthodox pulpits, our 
American liberals have similarly maintained that there is taught in 
them a “surfeit of religious doctrines, maxims, hymns, forms, and 
ceremonies.” It would be unwise to conclude that the Gary Plan will 
be unsuccessful in America because its prototype has been unsuc- 
cessful in Europe. Elementary religious instruction in America 
will be successful to the same extent that religion is successful in 
America—not more but certainly not less. 


Morauity WitHouTt RELIGION 


The Gary Plan addresses itself to the solution of a problem 
peculiar to the American Sunday school. Much of the opposition 
to this plan comes from a class of educators who do not see the 
necessity for improving religious school conditions in this country. 
They think that these religious schools can be dispensed with and 
morality taught without religion. England and France are the two 
most important countries where a conscious and definite effort has 
been put forth to teach, in the public schools, a system of morality 
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entirely disassociated from religion. The United States is the third 
great country where the introduction of a similar system has been 
attempted. Thus far the experiments have yielded very unsatisfac- 
tory results. The promoters of these plans have given various 
reasons for this apparent failure. The religionists, on the other 
hand, have maintained that the failure is well deserved because it 
is impossible to teach morality without the religious sanction. In 
speaking of the failure of these various attempts to teach a morality 
detached from religion, we make an altogether empiric observation. 
Theoretically it must be quite patent to all, that the playground 
exercises and the lesson in mathematics are rich with opportunities 
for indirect moral instruction. But the practical, class-room appli- 
cation of this principle lacks vitality. We succeed at best in impart- 
ing a knowledge of what is right. We do not succeed in transmuting 
that knowledge into life. 


THE BUGBEAR OF CHURCH AND STATE 


The bugbear of church and state will probably suggest itself to 
those who consider this plan. At the very outset, any attempt to 
arrange the school hours in a manner to make room for religious 
instruction is bound to be regarded suspiciously by those who fear 
the unholy alliance of church and state. As the plan is carried out 
in Gary, Ind., it gives occasion for no such fears. The school does 
not compei the pupil to attend religious instruction or any particular 
religious school. The choice of attendance, as well as the choice of 
religious school, is left to the parents. The religious schools are 
not situated in the public school buildings, nor is the instruction given 
by public school teachers during their school hours, or as a part of 
their public school duties. The public school merely requires the 
pupil to attend the religious school designated by his parents. If 
the parent does not desire to have his child attend religious school, 
the child’s time is otherwise employed by the public school. If this 
careful arrangement could be universally adopted, and there seems 
to be no reason why a less careful method should take precedence, 
it would still involve an apparent union of church and state. Say 
what you will, the boards of education would have to consider and 
make time-provision for the subject, “Religion,” and there is no 
doubt but that many conscientious members of such boards would 
consider the very subject “Religion” taboo in the deliberations of a 
board of public education. 
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’ Tue Sprrit oF THE LAw 


This involves a serious question. What is the spirit, not the 
letter, of American legislation with respect to church and state? 
There are many ways of defining the separation of church and state. 
All parties will agree that there should be no alliance between the 
state and any particular church. However, does the spirit of 
American legislation require that the state ignore all religions or 
that the state take cognizance of all religions and treat them all 
upon a footing of equality? The latter interpretation seems to be 
the one most in harmony with the character of the men who wrote 
our Constitution. They were not a class of men who opposed re- 
ligion. On the contrary, they were theists, fighting the presumptions 
of sects and churches—but not the claims of religion. 

This interpretation has the grace of historic continuity. The 
state church originally conducted and supported its form of re- 
ligious education. With the growth of powerful minorities, the 
various denominations each wrested for itself consideration that 
once was given only to the state church. This practically nullified 
the theory of a state church. If such an institution still persists, 
it can only be interpreted as a case of atavism, or as the church of 
the majority under an ancient historic title. The fathers of this 
country who wrote our Constitution coined this sentiment into law. 
They made it illegal for the state to unite with any church, not on 
the principle that religion was bad, but on the principle that all 
religions are equal before the law. The American principle of the 
separation of church and state does not mean the hostility of church 
and state, but the maintenance by the state of réligious neutrality. 
The American government is the protagonist of no one church, but 
welcomes the activity of all churches. 


THE PROBLEM OF COST 


The Gary Plan encounters many other difficulties. In practice 
the most serious difficulty is the unexpected expense to the churches 
which take advantage of this plan. The expense of conducting a 
school on Sunday morning is comparatively trifling. The building 
is generally already heated for the services to be held in the church 
auditorium. The monetary value of the teacher’s time is very little 
on Sunday. These two items alone constitute a large difference in 
cost. Very many of the Sunday teachers are altogether unavailable 
on week days. However, I cannot believe that the American people 
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will fail to make monetary provision for the adequate religious edu- 
cation of their children when the opportunity is afforded to them. 

And this leads me to say a word on the attitude of Jewish 
educators towards the Gary Plan. Our fathers contributed to the 
thought of the world not one but many literatures. We feel the 
heart-throb of religion very keenly, and we deplore the blindness 
of the men who have reached the conclusion that religion can be 
dispensed with in teaching morality. We are not unaware of the 
fact that school life, as all life, is filled with opportunities for aiding 
religion to inculcate moral precepts and ground moral habits, but 
we maintain the utter folly of attempting to establish morality upon 
a utilitarian basis. We insist upon the indispensability of religious 
education, and welcome any plan that will secure for the religious 
schools more time, more dignity, more personal supervision of 
trained heads, more public attention. 

These are the problems that the Gary Plan promises to solve. 
By changing the hour and day of religious education it attempts to 
secure more time for the subject. By assigning it to a week-day 
it endeavors to give dignity and importance to an otherwise neg- 
lected Cinderella. By assigning it to a time convenient for the 
minister, it is presumed that the religious school will secure a degree 
of expert supervision, which it has not enjoyed in the past. By 
taking public cognizance of the existence of religious schools, it 
hopes to induce many more parents to send their children to such 
schools. If the Gary Plan would succeed in securing one half the 
advantages here enumerated, it would be worth serious considera- 
tion. 


THE NORTH DAKOTA PLAN OF BIBLE STUDY 


VERNON P. Sgurres, Litt.D. 
Professor, State University of North Dakota. 


The Bible has determined politics, inspired music and art, given 
content and motive to literature, turned the trend of philosophy, 
and, in general, dominated civilization for the last fifty generations. 
And yet the young people of our day have in most cases sadly 
inadequate ideas of its history, its literature, its great characters, 
and the sweep of events which it sets forth. Biblical allusions are 
frequent in literature. Tennyson has over four hundred; Browning, 
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over six hundred: I have found hundreds in a so-called “best 
seller’ among the popular novels of the day. But I have also found 
again and again that these allusions are not generally understood, 
and that the force and charm of the passage are frequently not 
appreciated. Ignorance of the Bible is in fact usually taken for 
granted. It is a matter of common joke. 

It was because they felt that a knowledge of the Book of Books 
is an essential part of education that the High School Board in the 
State of North Dakota two years ago adopted a plan for encour- 
aging and dignifying Bible study. It was not primarily a religious 
propaganda; it was not urged by the church, as such. It was 
proposed by one of the educators of the state, recommended by the 
State Educational Association, unanimously endorsed by the Con- 
ference of City Superintendents and High School Principals, and 
adopted by the state board as a purely educational measure. It 
was thought, indeed, that it might be the means of interesting young 
people in religious matters; but that was only incidental. Church 
and state are separate; the state must not and can not dictate to any 
one concerning his religion; the state, however, is charged with the 
program of education; it can and does prescribe the course of study, 
and may include therein whatever is deemed essential or valuable. 
The difficulty, of course, lay in the fact that religious questions 
are so Closely associated with Bible study that it seemed impossible 
to separate them. The main facts all churches and sects agree to; 
the interpretation or inferences to be derived are a matter of con- 
troversy. For this reason there is well nigh universal objection to 
having the Bible taught in the schools. Teachers are human; they 
have human limitations, leanings, and affiliations. The Catholic 
rightly objects to having his child taught the Bible with a Protestant 
coloring, and the Protestant is equally justified in insisting his child 
shall not be given a Roman Catholic interpretation. 

In North Dakota we have tried to separate these two closely 
linked lines of thought. The state says, in effect: “We want the 
salient facts, the great historical and literary ideas which are uni- 
versaily accepted. You may give whatever coloring to these you 
deem right and good. We want our young people brought to a 
knowledge of the fundamentals. This study is as worthy as any 
other study; indeed it may claim superiority over many; it is 
entitled to academic credit, and academic credit it shall have.” 

The plan in brief is this: The state has issued an outline or 
syllabus of Bible study as it has of various other studies, indicating 
the ground to be covered, and the scope of the examination to be 
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set. This syllabus includes the great stories of the Old and New 
Testaments, the lives of the great Biblical characters, studies in 
the geography and history of Bible lands, and choice passages for 
memorizing. The Bible itself is the only textbook prescribed, and 
any recognized version of it may be used. Individual teachers may 
employ whatever additional textbooks they choose, as questions in 
dispute among authorities are not emphasized in the examination. 
The study thus outlined is carried on not in the school room, but 
privately. It may be done at home or in groups in the Sunday 
school or Young People’s Society. With it may be mingled what- 
ever specific religious instruction the parent or preceptor desires. 
All the state takes cognizance of is the purely intellectual part of the 
work, that which is definitely historical or literary. The study is, 
of course, entirely elective. No one is forced to pursue it, but for 
the benefit of those who do wish to add a course in the greatest of 
books to their other high school studies, the Board sets an examina- 
tion based on the published outline and permits this to be taken at 
the time of the regular semi-annual state examinations. To those 
who pass the test a half-unit of credit is allowed out of the fifteen 
or sixteen required for graduation. 

This credit of one half-unit is the credit regularly allowed to a 
study taken five times a week for eighteen weeks, or for ninety 
ordinary recitations. If, therefore, the Bible study is taken on 
Sundays only, it should require about two years to complete the 
course. An examination of the syllabus and of the test papers will 
indicate that the work is of a serious nature, that it will require 
fully ninety recitations to complete it, and that a girl or boy who 
masters the subject sufficiently to “pass” is fully entitled to credit. 

In North Dakota the pian has met with unanimous approval. 
Protestants and Catholics alike have expressed their approbation 
and organized classes. Sunday school workers have been very 
enthusiastic over it because it standardizes Bible study, dignifies 
the subject, keeps young people of the so-called “teen-age” in- 
terested in the Scriptures, and affords an incentive for much more 
serious work than has heretofore been generally found in Sunday 
schools. Day-school teachers are quite generally interested in it, 
because it supplies a body of information which their pupils sadly 
need but which cannot well be taught in the public school. Of 
hostile criticism there is absolutely none in our state. The plan 
itself disarms criticism. The Catholic does not object, for he can 
take his own version of the Scriptures and teach it to his own 
people in his own way. Indeed the largest set of papers coming 
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in from any one community in June, 1913, came from a class taught 
by a Catholic teacher using the Douay version. The class had been 
well taught and every paper sent in to the state examiner was 
approved and given credit. 

In other states where the plan has been under discussion, objec- 
tion has been made, I understand, by certain of the Jewish faith. 
With all due respect to such objectors, it seems to me that they are 
guilty of a peculiar inconsistency. Why should they object to the 
academic recognition of the great value of their own national liter- 
ature? They might, no doubt, reasonably object to having their 
young people taught this by Christian teachers, but by this plan they 
are permitted to teach it themselves. They may object to having 
the New Testament included. Yet here is a book with which their 
young people are to be brought in contact all their lives. Surely it 
would be an advantage to have them taught by one of their own 
Rabbis the Jewish interpretation of what is recorded therein. Asa 
matter of fact, many leading Jews of our country are enthusiastic 
students of the New Testament. They claim it as part of Hebrew 
literature and glory in it, though, of course, giving many of its pas- 
sages a different interpretation from that given them by Christian 
teachers. If, however, there is objection to including the New 
Testament, an alternative might easily be provided by assigning 
additional work in the Old Testament or Apocrypha. 

Objection cannot consistently be made to recognizing work done 
outside of the class-room, for our schools do this frequently. In 
many parts of our country there are young people studying in 
private schools or with private tutors. If such students wish to 
enter a public school, it is, of course, recognized that they should 
be credited with any subject upon which they can pass a reasonable 
examination. In the same way it is recognized that young people 
who have by outside work pursued a program of Bible study in ac- 
cordance with the official syllabus are fully entitled to a credit when 
they have passed the prescribed examination. 

The plan has been in operation in North Dakota for just two 
years. In September, 1912, the first classes were organized. Many 
of these met twice or more a week in order to finish the work, if 
possible, in one year. The first examination was offered in January, 
1913. It was hardly expected that any one would take it, but it was 
thought best to publish the paper in order that teachers and classes 
might have a fair idea of the standard to which they were to be 
held. Fifteen bold young people in six communities attempted this 
first official test, and of the fifteen, eleven were successful. In 
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June, 1913, one hundred and twelve papers were sent in from thirty 
two communities, of which ninety-eight were given credit. In 
January, 1914, eighty-two papers were sent in from twenty-one 
communities, of which seventy-two were of passing grade. Four- 
teen papers of those sent in in June and twenty of those sent in 
in January were from classes using the Douay version. The 
figures for the examination in June, 1914, are not yet available. 

One marked development has been a notable improvement in 
the quality of the work done in the Sunday schools of the state. 
Sunday school workers have realized, as they never realized before, 
that their work is being looked upon by their pupils in the same way 
that these pupils regard their regular high school studies. There 
has, therefore, been a noticeable improvement in the character of 
the work. Teachers and pupils have both studied in a way hitherto 
unknown in the Sunday school. This has greatly stimulated 
Teacher Training classes, and North Dakota now leads the coun- 
try in its Teacher Training work. Again, it has brought home and 
school and church nearer together, and emphasized the idea that 
all three must co-operate in the great work of education. 

In conclusion I would say that our plan has attracted much 
attention all over this country and in various foreign countries. 
Many hundreds of letters have been received and answered, and 
similar -plans have been suggested in other states. Let me say, 
however, that it seems to me that if the scheme is to ‘be success- 
fully launched in other states, it must be introduced, as it was in 
our state, by the teachers of the state. It must be brought forward 
as an educational movement, not primarily as a religious move- 
ment. We must not allow the idea to gain rootage that it is to be 
of advantage to any church or sect. We must insist that it is fun- 
damentally and pre-eminently an educational movement. School 
men, not preachers or Sunday school workers, must get behind it, 
and they must insist that it is the Bible as a great world literature 
and civilizing agency that they desire our young people to study, 
rather than the Bible as the corner-stone of any particular religious 
faith. 

With the high schools of our country alive to these possibilities 
of Bible study, and giving it encouragement and dignity by ac- 
cording to it academic credit, and with the churches of our country 
waking up as never before to the possibilities—yes, the necessity 
of organized religious education, it certainly appears that a new 
day is dawning for the widespread and scholarly study of the 
greatest of classics. 


SS 














CORRELATED BIBLE STUDY FOR ELEMENTARY 
GRADES IN CANADA 


CHARLES A. Myers, M.A. 


Associate Secretary, Board of Sunday Schools and Young People’s 
Societies, Presbyterian Church in Canada 


The intention of this paper is merely to state the facts as they 
exist with reference to religious and moral instruction in the public 
schools in Canada, and to outline such attempts as have been made 
to correlate the work of the church and the public school to this end. 

As a result of a careful survey made by the Commission on 
Religious Education of the Presbyterian Church during 1913, the 
following facts were learned with reference to the attitude of the 
various provincial departments of education towards religious in- 
struction. 

Beginning in the east we find the Nova Scotia Educational Act 
requires it as a “duty of every teacher to inculcate by precept and 
example a respect for religion and the principles of Christian 
morality.” Devotional exercises can be held in school hours and 
are free from interference from the Education Department. No 
statistics are available as to the number of schools having such 
exercises, but it is the opinion that they are used “to a greatly 
lesser extent than forty or fifty years ago.” 

In New Brunswick “it is the privilege of every teacher to open 
and close the daily exercises by reading a portion of the Scriptures, 
and by offering the Lord’s Prayer.” It is stated that “there is 
reason to believe the regulations are conscientiously complied with.” 

In Prince Edward Island “the Bible may be read in all schools 
and the teachers are required to open school every day with the 
reading of the sacred Scriptures without comment.” Nothwith- 
standing this liberal provision “less than half of the public schools 
have any religious exercises whatever of a formal kind during 
school hours.” 

The rules for the Protestant schools in Quebec require the first 
half-hour of each day to be devoted to the opening exercises, 
Scripture reading, singing, and prayer, instruction in Scripture and 
in morals, etc. 

The Public School Regulations of Ontario provide for the read- 
ing of Scripture and the Lord’s Prayer at the opening of the school, 
and the Lord’s Prayer or a prayer authorized by the Department 
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at the close. It is further provided that “the Scriptures shall be 
read daily and systematically from the book of selections adopted 
by the Department, or from the Bible, or from the I. B. R. A. 
readings.” In the public-school readers used in the Ontario schools 
there are also many Scripture passages. In the second reader alone 
there are seven such Bible passages, including ““The Good Samari- 
tan,” “The Sluggard,” “Behold the Fowls of the Air,” “I have 
been young and am now old,” “The Prodigal Son,” “The Shepherd 
Psalm,” “My son, if thou wilt receive my words.” In addition 
certain leading Biblical characters are studied. Nearly 59 per cent 
of the public schools use the book of selected readings, about 58 
per cent use the Bible, almost 95 per cent open with prayer, and 
nearly 20 per cent give religious instruction, according to the 
report for IQII. 

As we go west, however, we find less ample provision made. 
Manitoba provides for religious exercises just before the closing 
hour, but makes this entirely at the option of the school trustees 
for the district. These exercises consist of Scripture readings (71 
selections from the Old Testament and 66 from the New), together 
with a prescribed form of prayer and the Lord’s Prayer. “In 1910, 
139 schools in Manitoba closed with religious exercises, 308 with 
prayer, 413 reported systematic teaching of the Ten Command- 
ments.” It is further stated that while Roman Catholics almost 
always make use of the opportunity provided, little use is made 
by Protestant denominations. 

Similarly in Saskatchewan no religious instruction is permitted 
until the closing half-hour, and then only when allowed or desired 
by the trustees. They may also direct that school be opened with 
the Lord’s Prayer. There is no definite information to hand as 
to how far this permission is granted and used, but it is feared 
not very widely. 

Alberta makes substantially the same provision. It is asserted 
“that most of the schools open with the Lord’s Prayer.” 

British Columbia does not seem to prescribe or provide for any 
religious instruction at all, nor does there appear to be much demand 
for it. 

It will be seen from this brief survey that the provision made 
by statute and regulation for religious exercises, especially in the 
eastern provinces, is fairly generous, but “the extent to which use 
is made of them indicates either indifference, or anxiety to avoid 
giving offence.” It is to be remembered, however, that ample 
provision is made in every case for safeguarding the rights of 
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children whose parents do not wish them to be present during these 
religious exercises. 

In regard to correlating the work of the church and public school 
in the task of religious education, some attempts are being made 
along various lines. 

Beginning this time in the west, in Alberta an effort is being 
made on the part of the churches to utilize the closing half-hour 
as provided in the regulations. In the city of Edmonton a syste- 
matic plan was outlined whereby all denominations were united in an 
effort to supply teachers for every room in the city schools for 
the allotted half-hour. 

In Saskatchewan a committee representing both Protestant and 
Roman Catholic churches has been at work for some years seek- 
ing to reach a common basis, both as to the form and content of a 
suitable handbook on moral and religious instruction for the public 
schools. 

In certain places the ministers, and in others the regular day- 
school teachers, are taking advantage of the closing half-hour to 
give religious instruction along the line of the graded lessons. 

In Quebec, in the annual examination papers issued by the 
Protestant Committee, Scripture is one of the subjects, and the 
value of this paper contributes to the standing of the scholars. 

The most serious attempt to correlate this work in Canada has 
been made by Dr. Seath, Superintendent of Education for Ontario, 
who has suggested a plan in which the Department of Education 
proposes to prescribe, in a two years’ course, the most suitable parts 
of the Old and New Testaments with selected passages for memori- 
zation. This course at the beginning is to be but a bonus one at 
the High School Entrance Examinations, a paper being set on it 
for that purpose. For this paper, as in the case of other bonus 
subjects, the maximum marks would be 50, the candidate being 
allowed the marks made provided he attains 20. 

It is not contemplated that any instruction in the course shall 
be given during school hours in the public school. It is expected 
that this shall be done by the churches and Sunday schools, or by 
the parents in the home, or after the close of the school by the 
religious leaders of the community. 

As supplementing this, Dr. Seath proposes also to use for ethical 
instruction, during public-school hours, the Golden Rule series of 
textbooks. 

Dr. Seath closes his memorandum with this significant state- 
ment: “In conclusion, I may point out that if the foregoing scheme 
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proves to be successful, it might be extended to other departmental 
examinations; and it is not, I believe, too much to hope for, that 
also, in time, with a body of teachers well acquainted with the 
Bible, and in a less acrimonious condition of public opinion (to the 
production of which the scheme should materially conduce), the 
Department of Education would be justified in giving full effect 
to the axiom that there can be no adequate instruction in morality 
apart from the study of God’s own Word.” 


ORGANIZING A CHURCH FOR RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


E. RosEMOND STANFORD, M.A., B.D. 


Director, Religious Education, First Methodist Church of Fort 
Worth, Texas 


The Workers’ Council of the First Methodist Church out- 
lined and adopted a very comprehensive and extensive program of 
religious education for last fall and winter. All of the educational 
work of the First Methodist Church has been correlated and put 
under the direct supervision of the Workers’ Council. This council 
is composed of the Director of Religious Education, the Pastor, 
the Superintendent of the Sunday school and all officers and teachers, 
together with one representative from each of the following or- 
ganizations: The Board of Stewards, the Woman’s Missionary 
Society, the Epworth League, and the church at large. 

A constitution and by-laws have been adopted, which clearly 
outline the aim, organization, and general work of the council. A 
regular meeting of the council will be held the third Wednesday 
evening in each month, when every member will be required to be 
present or pay a fine of ten cents. About eighty members belong 
to the council, as recently organized. 

All officers and teachers of the Sunday school, leaders or 
teachers of Bible classes during the week, and leaders of Teacher- 
Training classes and of all other study classes, and leaders of 
Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs must be elected by this Workers’ Council. 

An Advisory Committee which plans the entire educational pro- 
gram of the church and acts in the interim of the Workers’ Council, 
is composed of the following members: 

Rev. E. Rosemond Stanford, Director of Religious Education ; 
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Dr. John A. Rice, Pastor; Dr. Williard Streetmen, Superintendent; 
J. C. Horn, Secretary of Sunday school; Littleton Harwell, Libra- 
rian; W. D. Smith, Associate Superintendent; P. H. Edwards, 
Superintendent Adult Departments; W. G. Bryant, Boys’ Depart- 
ment Superintendent; Claud Allen, Superintendent Girls’ Depart- 
ment; Mrs. C. S. Field, Superintendent Primary and Junior De- 
partments; Mrs. D. T. Copher, Superintendent Beginners’ Depart- 
ment; Mrs. John A. Rice, leader of the Montessori Class; Mrs. 
George W. Whyte, Leader of the Mothers’ Class and Superintend- 
ent of the Cradle Roll; Mrs. John R. Nelson, of the Woman’s 
Missionary Society; J. B. Baker, of the Board of Stewards; Miss 
Cora Glenn, of the Epworth League; and Professor S. E. Frost, 
from the church at large. 

At a very enthusiastic meeting of the Workers’ Council, the 
following plans were adopted : 

1. “Rally Day” in the Sunday school will be the fourth 
Sunday in September. This will also be promotion day, and all 
classes which have finished a grade will be promoted to the next 
grade, and all who have finished a department will be promoted 
to the next department. A committee was appointed to get up a 
splendid Rally Day program, and effort will be made to get all the 
old pupils and many new ones into the Sunday school on that day. 

2. Plans were made for correlating under the Extension De- 
partment all of the Bible Classes, study courses, and expressional 
activities carried on during the week. 

3. A teacher-training class will be started for all officers and 
teachers and for any others who desire to take the Standard Train- 
ing Course. This class will be led by Dr. Rice and Rev. E. Rose- 
mond Stanford on Wednesday evening in connection with the prayer 
meeting. Every teacher in the Sunday school will be expected to 
take a training course this winter. A teacher-training course 
will be given on Sunday at the Sunday school for those preparing 
to be teachers. 

4. A Parents’ Council will be organized to support and stand 
by the “Junior Church.” This Parents’ Council will meet from 
time to time to study the needs of the children. 

5. The Mothers’ Class, led by Mrs. Geo. W. Whyte, composed 
of fifty mothers, was put in charge of the Nursery, the Cradle Roll, 
and the Montessori class. This Mothers’ Class meets every Sunday 
morning and takes various practical studies related to the child and 
the home. The Junior Church will continue this winter with en- 
larged plans and better equipment. 
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6. The Boys’ Department under the Superintendent, Prof. W. 
C. Bryant, has proved so successful that a full-pledged Girls’ De- 
partment with all necessary officers has been organized. 

7. A committee was appointed to confer with the Public School 
Board and the High School authorities concerning credit for ap- 
proved courses in the Bible and religious education. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
IN A PARISH 


AN OUTLINE OF PROBLEMS 


GEorGE ALBERT CoE, PH.D. 
Professor, Union Theological Seminary, New York 


PRESUPPOSITIONS 


1. That the aim at every point here mentioned shall be effi- 
ciency in religious education. 2. That the work shall be judged in 
the light of definite standards of efficiency. 3. That every worker 
and every department shall be accountable to someone. 

Further details for testing a school will be found in “A Scheme 
for Constructive Observation Work in Sunday Schools,” published 
in ReLicious EpucaTion, December, 1914, pages 561-571. 


I. EpucaTIonAL NEEDS 


What special educational needs center around this church? 
Determine by religious census and community survey. What parts 
of its proper constituency of children and young people is this 
church now reaching? 


II. EpucatTIonAL Forces 


What educational forces are now at work in this church? 

A. How many families in which at least one parent is Chris- 
tian? How many families instruct and train children in religion? 

B. List of employed church workers (pastor, etc. ), educational 
duties of each, and training for such work each has had. 

C. List of all organizations of children and young people— 
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Sunday school, Young People’s Society, etc. Which ones are con- 
trolled by the aim of religious education? 

D. Are all these workers and organizations co-ordinated in a 
system of religious education? Is each accountable to someone? 

E. Annual expenditure for religious education. Annual ex- 
penditure for all local running expenses (exclusive of benevo- 
lences). 

III. Bur~pincs anp EQuiPpMENT 


A. The Building. It is protected from fire? Are these exits 
always ready, arid are they adequate in case fire occurs when the 
maximum number of persons is present? Is it sanitary, clean in 
every part? Ventilation, light, heat? Adequate toilet facilities 
properly kept? Are the building and its rooms large enough? 
Churchly? Esthetically pleasing? What provision for worship? 
For class-room teaching? For departmental assemblies? For 
social, recreational, and athletic purposes? 

B. Equipment. 1. Furniture. Hat, coat, and umbrella racks? 
Seats and tables adapted to size of children? Blackboards? Cabi- 
nets for class materials? 2. Materials for teaching. Musical in- 
struments? Books of worship? Maps? Pictures? Teachers’ 
library? Pupils’ library? Stereoscopes and stereographs? Stere- 
opticon, etc.? 3. Office appliances. Record and account books? 
Card catalogue system, with filing cases? How are supplies kept? 
Facilities for correspondence, manifolding, printing, making and 
displaying exhibits, preserving historical data? 


IV. Financia Support 


Does the church assume financial responsibility for all its edu- 
cational work? Do the Sunday school, Young People’s societies, 
etc., contribute to the church? Who prepares the budget? By 
whom is it adopted and authorized? How are the funds raised? 
Who has the custody of them? Who makes purchases? Who 
decides what shall be purchased? Who signs orders on the treas- 
urer? How are accounts audited? To whom are reports made? 
What educational ideas are reflected in this entire financial system? 


V. ORGANIZATION OF THE CHURCH SCHOOL 


The following analysis assumes that certain functions should 
be performed, but it does not assume that there is any single, uni- 
formly best kind of organization. The test of each organization 
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is this: Does it perform all the educational functions appropriate to 
this church, and does it perform them economically ? 

A. The Functions Now Performed by this School, and How 
they are Distributed. 

1. Make a list of all official positions held by individuals, 
whether officers, teachers, or pupils, giving the following details. 
a. Position. b. Qualifications required. c. How appointment is 
made. d. Term of office. e. How removal is effected. f. Duties. 
g. Compensation. h. Supervised by. 

2. Make a similar list of groups that decide anything, or exe- 
cute any of the school’s work by group action (faculty, committees, 
classes, etc.). Include these items: a. Name or kind of body. 
b. Composed of. c. How appointed or elected. d. When and how 
often are meetings held? e. What questions does it decide for 
itself? f. If a veto power is exercised, by whom? g. What other 
activities besides voting? h. What reports does it make, and what 
records does it keep? i. By whom is the work of this body super- 
vised ? 

Note 1. Assume that all work with children and young 
people belongs within the church school; therefore include in the 
above lists all the societies of children and youth. 

Note 2. If to the above lists be added the unofficial activities 
of pupils (getting lessons, reciting, singing, etc.) the whole should 
constitute an exhaustive inventory of things done. Are your lists 
thus exhaustive? 

B. How to Judge this Organization. Make a third list as 
follows: a. After studying the preceding lists, what duplications or 
conflicts of function would you say exist in this school? b. What 
needless functions or offices? c. What needs or functions proper 
to this school are entirely neglected? d. What functions are well 
provided for? e. By what changes, if any, in this scheme of or- 
ganization could efficiency be increased? f. Is there anything to 
prevent starting to plan for these changes right now? Who should 
take the initiative? 

C. Commonly Neglected Administrative Functions. When 
you make the third list ask yourself these questions: 1. Who deter- 
mines the educational needs of this church’s natural or accessible 
constituency? 2. Who decides upon the educational aims of this 
church? 3. Who sees to the recruiting of pupils? 4. Who deter- 
mines the needs of each new pupil and assigns him to an appropriate 
group? 5. Who decides upon size and sex of each class or other 
group, and where and when it shall meet? 6. Who chooses the 
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course of instruction for each class or other group? 7. Who decides 
upon desirable equipment for each class or group? When a building 
is to be erected or changed, who decides upon the plans? 8. Who 
decides upon methods of instruction and training for each class or 
other group? 9. Who decides what departments and societies there 
shall be, and what they shall do? 10. Who decides upon policies 
and methods for training in worship? 11. Who decides upon the 
system of records and reports? 12. What reports of their work 
are made by teachers, leaders, and officers, and to whom is each such 
report made? 13. Who supervises each teacher, leader, officer? 
Understand by “supervision” the following: Making oneself ac- 
quainted with quality and amount of work done, giving helpful 
advice, and making the results of such observation and advice avail- 
able for the use of those who determine policies and appointments. 
14. Who is responsible for securing and training candidates for 
teaching and administrative positions? For training those already 
in service? 15. Who sees to it that the pupils are at the proper 
time prepared for and inducted into full membership in the church? 
16. That they are inducted into adult church activities? 17. Who 
promotes and supervises religious education in the home? 18. Who 
co-ordinates the work of this church school with the educational 
work of the denomination as a whole? With that of other local 
churches? With inter-denominational and independent educational 
societies? With the state schools? With the social life of the com- 
munity? 19. Who sees to it that the entire educational work of 
this church is unified, and that it actually pursues the officially 
adopted policies? 


IV. STANDARDS OF PRODUCT 


Assumption: That the product to be aimed at is Christian life 
here and now in each pupil, but also growing and maturing. Chris- 
tian life should be thought of as including growing knowledge as 
to what the Christian way of life is; growing knowledge of the in- 
stitutions and methods for furthering this life and for the Christian 
reconstruction of society; intelligent and growing participation in 
Christian service; intelligent and growing practice of worship, both 
common worship and private devotions. 

A further assumption: Though pupils are dealt with in groups, 
the special needs of each individual should be known and met. 
Standards of product are then determined as follows: 1. What level 
. or type of religious life is to be expected in each grade, department, 
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or other group? This depends upon general factors, such as age 
and sex, and upon special factors, such as home training, school life, 
street life, occupational life, recreational life. 2. Do the pupils, as 
a matter of fact, progress through these levels of religious life? 
3. If the progress is not entirely satisfactory, how far is the defect 
due to lack of skilful work on our part, and how far to negative 
influences—such as ill health, errors of parents, etc.—over which 
we have no control? This question should be answered not merely 
from the standpoint of a particular teacher, but also from that of 
the church as a whole. Does the church instruct the parents? Are 
the children suffering from community conditions that the church 
could remove? 5. What sort of church life is this school produc- 
ing? 6. What sort of parents do its pupils make? 7. What sort of 
community life is it producing? 8. How many and what kind of 
workers is it contributing to church and society? Is it producing 
skilful church-workers? How many of them? Is it producing 
workers for social righteousness in business, the state, in other social 
relations? Is it producing ministers, missionaries, and other reli- 
gious workers? Does it train up voluntary workers for the various 
departments of the local church? How many of its pupils make 
shipwreck of life? How many become indifferent ? 


VII. STANDARDS OF PROCESS 


We can test efficiency in part by noting whether processes ap- 
proved by experience are in use. Note that the possibility of a given 
process may depend upon the presence of certain conditions (as ap- 
propriate temperature), or certain material (as books), or a certain 
kind of person (as a teacher who knows something about teaching). 
Hence: 1. What physical conditions here present are favorable and 
what unfavorable to the kind of work that needs to be done, whether 
instruction, worship, or social training? 2. Which workers have, 
and which have not, a correct, clearly defined educational aim for 
their work? 3. Estimate the competence of each worker in the light 
of his personality, character, training, experience, interest, culture, 
present studies, and known results. 4. Does the curriculum of in- 
struction comply with the standards both of religion and of edu- 
cational science? 5. Can the same be said of every textbook or 
lesson series in every grade? 6. What does actual observation (or 
at least the teacher’s reports) show as to each teacher’s use of the 
principles of teaching? 7. Consider the particular contribution to 
religious education that should be expected from every leader and 
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officer, and then-determine whether the methods he is using are the 
ones that experience shows to be the best. 8. What provision is 
made for correcting the faults and increasing the skill of all teachers, 
leaders, and officers? To what extent does each one take advantage 
of these provisions? 

Note.—Avoid treating educational aims and processes in a 
purely a priori way. Consider the special needs and unavoidable 
limitations in each case. Always study the attitudes of pupils to- 
ward every detail—persons, material, processes. Remember that 
our standards themselves may need revision. 


THE FAMILY AS AN AGENCY FOR RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


CHARLES FRANKLIN TuHwinc, LL.D. 
President of Western Reserve University, Cleveland 


History gives a presumption in favor of the family as an agency 
for religious education. For from time immemorial the father has 
been the high priest of the home. The family hearth was the first 
altar, the domestic fire the first sacred flame. 

To make the family an agency for religious education, it is 
necessary that the family should be a religious institution. Every 
human agency springs from a human force, and every lasting human 
force comes from a human institution. Doing proceeds from being, 
efficiency from organism, service from character. Yet in turn, the 
agency re-acts—the doing determines somewhat the being, the 
efficiency works on and reforms the organism, and service makes, or 
helps to make, character. The cause, the condition, the result act, 
re-act, co-operate. 

Let us begin at the beginning. This man and this woman, be- 
coming husband and wife, are Christian. All that the word con- 
notes belongs to them. If they are Christian, this institution—the 
family, is Christian. Being Christian, they are educative in the 
Christian faith to each other. The intimacies of the wedded life 
help to reveal the inner truths of the Christian faith. The wedded 
life unites their hearts in deeper oneness with God himself. A com- 
mon destiny of these two lives strengthens the mighty Godward 
trend of their common being. 

This husband and wife being Christian, becoming father and 
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mother, are Christian parents. They enter into the racial and the 
holy tradition. What can they do to establish a lasting Christian 
family? What can they do to make their children, like themselves, 
Christian? That is the crux of the whole question, and to that 
question I wish to give four answers. 

In making the family an agency for religious education, the 
heads of the family should associate their children with the church. 
The church should be worthy of this association, and they them- 
selves should make the association yet more worthy. To the church 
they should not surrender their own responsibililty, but the church 
should add to the value of the training which the child has a right to 
receive at home. To us, who are Protestant, I commend the rule 
and example of the Church Roman Catholic. The fidelity of the 
priesthood, the guardianship of the beliefs, the watchfulness over 
the interests, of the churchman, the carefulness that the churchman 
should fulfill all formal demands, and the insistence on paying re- 
spect and reverence to the Church, are most significant of what the 
Protestants do not demand or pay. The reverent use of the Holy 
Water by the Roman Catholic on entering the church, and the no 
less holy lighting of the candle and placing it on the altar by the 
Greek Catholic are pregnant examples of reverence for us unrev- 
erential Protestants. In contrast with such methods, the Protestant 
parent is inclined to say, “I will not oblige my child to do things or 
to accept beliefs which he does not understand. He should have 
liberty.”” Such a declaration if honest is bad logic, and often it is 
only half honest. It implies often, too, a lack of belief in the parent. 
If, furthermore, these principles were applied to all concerns of the 
home, it would result in anarchism. Civilization is perpetuated by 
the youth of one generation doing, without reason, what the preced- 
ing generation has learned to know, with reason, should be done. 
The Christian home should associate itself in and by and for the 
children of the church. 

What the church in turn should do to make this association of 
the greatest worth is not the concern of this paper ; but I do venture 
to say that the marks of this association on the part of the church 
should be: first, love for the child; second, wisdom in understand- 
ing the nature of the child; third, honesty in dealing with the child; 
fourth, the highest purpose for the child’s welfare; fifth, good taste. 

A second method in constituting the family an agency in reli- 
gious education is found in the book and the paper. This age is not 
a book-reading age. It isa paper-reading age. It is an athletic age. 
It is an age of reading about athletics. I know it is hard to get good 
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books into the heads, or hands even, of boys and girls. But never- 
theless I would use all books that are at all interesting which can give 
the highest education to these boys and girls, and also I would use 
all papers which are wholesome. Of all books, I would commend 
the biography as the best type. Not many can I name, but I do ven- 
ture to suggest: George Adam Smith’s, “Life of Henry Drum- 
mond ;” “The Life of Forbes-Robertson;” “The Life of David Liv- 
ingstone;” “The Life of Toynbee;” “The Early Life of Charles 
Kingsley.” 

But in choosing books for boys and girls, one has to take boys 
and girls just where they are, and the book, which to them is stupid 
and stale, even before it is read, should not be put into their hands 
even if it be a very good book; rather let that book be chosen which 
is interesting, even if it be not a book of high literary merit. One 
wishes to use the gun which will bring down the game. 

The third method for promoting religious education in the home 
is found in associating children with the active philanthropic and 
religious work of the home. Every home at all worthy seeks to 
help some other home. The poverty of one home is the problem 
of another home. The sorrow of one home is the grief of another. 
The progress and the happiness of one home is the exultation of 
the other. In every such problem the children may truly share. In 
such sympathies of joy or of grief the children may easily be led. 
Through such service the children may almost unconsciously be 
brought into the life religious. 

The fourth and last answer to the question of making the home 
an agency for religious education lies in the establishment of family 
worship. I mean prayers in the family each day. One of the great 
men in American life said to me a few days ago: “My wife and I 
were the guests in New York of Mrs. and Mr. A. B. (mentioning 
another outstanding family). At the close of the first evening of 
our visit, Mr. A. B. said to me, ‘We have family prayers in the 
morning in the library at 7:30. If you will come to the library, we 
shall be glad to have you join us.’ I gave,” said my friend, “a very 
hearty acceptance, and at 7:30 on the following morning, eight of us 
were assembled in the library, of whom four were children. Tie 
children repeated verses, and the host read a passage from the Bible 
and prayed. A beautiful service it was,” said my friend. There is 
at least one man present in this meeting this afternoon who says 
that in his boyhood home the reading of the Bible every morning 
and the daily prayers of his father—prayers that brought eternity 
into time and stretched out time into eternity, which made God 
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present, duty glorious as well as binding, and sin impossible—have 
had an influence over him beyond all words. 

I would therefore establish, or perhaps re-establish, the family 
altar. I would teach the children to listen to prayers and to pray. 
How one can live without prayer I cannot see or feel. For prayer 
is the way of approach to God and a way of God’s approach to us. 
The prayer in the family should be daily without dull sameness, 
earnest without any token of insincerity, broad in its outreach 
without being thin, deep without obscurity, and heavenly and as- 
piring without being visionary. 


A PARENTS’ CLASS FOR THE STUDY OF THE BOY 


J. W. F. Davies. 
Director of Religious Education, Winnetka, IIlinois. 


Many people who are associated with groups of boys and girls 
are aware of the importance of preparation for parenthood, which 
is the greatest function on earth. Because a study of the physical de- 
velopment of the child has been neglected, the necessary mental stim- 
ulation not understood, and the widest spiritual development little 
appreciated by the parent, the child has not come into the full ex- 
perience of his parents. The real confidential relationship between 
the parent and youth is interrupted by the little exchange of thought 
or discussion concerning deep fundamental questions which during 
adolescence are very much confused in the mind of the boy or girl. 
More often this lack of companionship between parent and child 
had its beginnings in the refusal on the part of the parent to answer 
the child’s innocent questions about life. This natural curiosity is the 
key to the wholesome rich experiences of life, which the parent 
may bar his child from, by a refusal to answer his questions 
and a willingness that he should get his first knowledge from the 
most unwholesome source, the street. Then, when the boy is about 
sixteen, the parent will wonder why there is no giving of confidence 
on the part of the child. Then if attempts are made to get together, 
it is hard and embarrassing and often impossible. 

A parents’ class is one of the agencies which can help save this 
waste of the transfer of experience from parent to child and at the 
same time act as a tonic to keep the parents braced to their high 
task. 
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For two years we have offered in the Winnetka Congregational 
Church, an opportunity for such a class. The first course was ten 
weeks on the physical development of the boy and its relation to 
religion. The basis of this course was Tyler’s “Growth and Devel- 
opment.” The interest was such that the mothers asked to have 
the course repeated and given during the evening so that their 
husbands might attend. This was done. In connection with this 
course there was added a discussion of the games which naturally 
come in the various periods of childhood, also stories, property, 
punishments, money, appetite, saving, giving, etc., using St. John’s 
“Child Nature and Child Nurture,” which makes a splendid basis 
for this discussion. This course took fifteen weeks. 

A second course on the problems of boyhood, of fifteen weeks, 
has just been finished. A good book to be used as a basis for such 
a course is Johnson’s “Problems of Boyhood.” There are other 
books on these subjects. The outline in brief is as follows: A Dis- 
cussion of Boyhood, Habits, Honesty, Property Rights, Games of 
Chance, Speech, Sex, Stimulants, Courtesy and Respect, Self- 
control, Efficiency, Loyalties, Citizenship, Clubs, Choice of Life- 
work, Boy and His Religion. 

These were discussed from the point of view of the ois 
aiding in the development of the boy. Some members of the class 
changed their point of view regarding their responsibility, others 
wished they had had such a course when their first baby came; some 
of the men have begun to “cut” business hours a little so as to get 
in more time with their boys. 


TEACHING THE OLD TESTAMENT TO CHILDREN* 


Miss E. R. Murray 
Maria Grey Training School, Brondesbury, England 


“If our aim is to bring home to modern children the Fatherhood 
of God, we shall do well to omit the earlier stories. Otherwise what- 
ever we may ourselves believe, we may land ourselves in difficulties. 

“T believe that many young teachers will here be glad of a little 
help as to how to treat these and other difficulties. One sometimes 
hears the suggestion made that the teacher’s own belief need not 
influence her telling of Bible stories, that as she tells her fairy stories 
and myths, which are only true to her for the spiritual truth wrapped 
up in them, so she can tell her Bible story. ‘Let every man be fully 


*Taken by permission of the publishers, Warwick & York, Inc., from “Education and Life.” 
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persuaded in his own mind,’ but let neither man nor woman tamper 
with his or her own honesty, or set up a wall of silence between 
teacher and child. To young teachers I should like to say, Deal 
honestly with your child. Tell him you do not understand, yet you 
believe, if that is your position; or tell him that the stories are from 
an ancient book, not written down till long after they happened, and 
some of them copied from older books which are lost, and that what 
seems to you important is—and then emphasize whatever truth you 
wish to impress. If the child still presses, ‘Do you believe?’ then 
tell the truth in this, as in other matters. There is only one way in 
which we can still believe that God selected one people for His special 
favor. The Bible contains the traditions, the history, and literature 
of a great people, of the people with the keenest God-consciousness. 
It shows us how that God-consciousness developed from the time 
God walked in the garden and spoke with a human voice, to the 
climax of ‘God is a Spirit, and they that worship Him must worship 
Him in spirit and in truth.’ We cannot believe in a God who sent 
bears to devour naughty children, who sent fire from Heaven to 
punish not only the presumption of certain men, but all their inno- 
cent offspring. But we can well believe that the Israelites saw God’s 
wrath in some catastrophe, as do all primitive people and many who 
are not primitive. We do believe that interference with God’s 
purpose brings destruction and suffering, not only to those who err, 
but to many who are innocent. 

“The teacher who is ready to approach serious questions with 
respect for the opinions of others, and with humility as to her own, 
is not likely to find much difficulty. She will have no desire to show 
off her own intellectual superiority by flippant treatment of what is 
sacred to others, and she will have still less desire to make children 
question the wisdom of their own parents. One useful hint is that 
we need never be in a hurry to teach to children what is new to our- 
selves. What is new to us bulks so largely in our minds, that it is 
apt to seem much more important than it really is. It need not, for 
instance, hurt a child to believe that disobedience, the eating of a 
forbidden fruit, put Adam and Eve. outside the happy garden of 
Paradise where sin puts us all every one. No parent is likely to 
object if the teacher should add, that if God sent an angel to keep 
them out, it was only until they had made themselves good enough 
to go back, and that some time He would send another angel to guide 
them, that they might ‘enter through the gates of the city,’ where 
‘they that do His commandment have a right to the tree of life.’ ” 














RELATING CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH TO THE 
CHURCH 


Dan F. Brapbtey, D.D. 
Pilgrim Congregational Church, Cleveland, O. 


Human beings are incurably religious. They are never more 
religious than in the dreaming days of storm and stress, immediately 
after the opening of the adolescent period—at the eighth grade of 
Grammar school, or the first year of High school. It is at that par- 
ticular junction of the youthful life that the pastor has his chance to 
tie up his young people to the church. For twenty years I have 
followed the method of organizing a Pastor’s Training Class of the 
boys and girls of this age in the Sunday schvol. I have found the 
superintendent more than ready to co-operate. The class begins on 
the first Sunday of the year. It closes on Easter Day, when the 
whole class with a white carnation in the buttonhole or dress is pre- 
sented to the whole church, at the largest service of the year, and 
repeats the Confession of Faith. From this class those who wish, 
join the church at the following Communion. A large number 
always so wish. The class is held at the Sunday school hour, and 
is made up of several smaller classes, who come with their teachers. 
This method insures the presence of every child of the appropriate 
age. It is not voluntary, but a part of the order of grading and has 
a distinct advantage over the voluntary Pastor’s Training Class, in 
that it secures the attendance, sooner or later, of every child in the 
Sunday school. 

The subject of the Training Class is “The Essentials of Chris- 
tianity” ; I propose to answer the question, ’’ What is Christianity ?” 
The whole question is simplified and definite. I do not undertake 
to begin from the foundation of the world, and teach Judaism lead- 
ing to Christianity, but I do undertake to lay a simple foundation 
of the philosophy of life. Time, space, cause and effect, law, matter, 
mind, and the necessity of a Master-mind are briefly touched upon. 
The Master-mind, as interpreted by Jesus Christ as Father and 
personal spiritual friend of every soul, is reverently explained. Then 
follows the specific teaching of Jesus in the Beatitudes, the Golden 
Rule, the Good Samaritan, the Prodigal Son, and the life that is 
endless. My effort is to relate Christianity to the things the boys 
and girls learn in High school, showing that all things are a unity, 
a moral unity, under the wise guidance of a God as interpreted 
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by Jesus Christ. I leave out the devil and hell, and emphasize the 
spiritual results of doing good, or failing to follow justice and love. 

We study the simple Confession of Faith. Then the offer of 
church membership, its duty and privilege as the greatest in the 
world, is vigorously put. The symbolism of the church, its sacra- 
ments, its obligation to tell all men the good news of a good God 
and an attainable happy life, all these are strongly urged. The class 
begins with prayer. We learn several prayers, and such passages 
as Ist Corinthians, XIII. From this class in ten years have come 
no less than 400 of the brightest boys and girls of our section of 
the city, and they are to-day some of the sturdiest Christian workers 
we have. 


GRADED LESSONS IN THE SMALL SCHOOL* 


When the Graded Lessons were first projected the statement 
was frequently made that while closely graded lessons are desirable 
in any school it would not be possible to use them in schools of one 
hundred or less. When the lessons appeared, however, it was 
found that small as well as large schools were sending in orders, 
and experience has shown that some of the smaller schools have 
used them ever since the first lessons were issued, and are most 
enthusiastic over them and the results they have obtained from 
them. 

Question, “Is it possible for a small school to have genuine 
graded teaching, and if so, how can this be brought about?” A 
plan has been worked out by Professor Robertson of Canada, who 
saw the great value of the closely graded course and determined 
that the numerous small schools of his country should have the ben- 
efit of the Graded Lessons, if in any way it could be accomplished. 

For a school having only six teachers, he has so arranged the 
work of those teachers and the grading as to make it possible for 
every pupil in the school from five years on to have all the lessons 
in the graded course, in the order in which they were intended to 
be taught. His plan provides that all pupils five years of age shall 
be placed in one class, known as Group A; 6, 7, and 8 in another, 
called Group B; 9, 10, and 11 ina third, called Group C; 12, 13, and 
14 in a fourth, called Group D; 15, 16, and 17 in a fifth, Group E; 
and 18, 19, and 20 in the sixth, Group F. For the five-year-old 


*We are indebted to Prof. J. C. Robertson, B.D. of Toronto, for the plan, and to the Methodist 
Sunday School Board for the use of the plates of schedules. 
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children, Group A, the first year Beginners’ Lessons are to be 
taught; Group B will have the second year Primary; Group C the 
second year Junior; Group D, the first year Intermediate; Group 
E, the fourth year Intermediate, and Group F, the third year Senior. 








A GRADED LESSON SCHEME FOR A SUNDAY SCHOOL 
WITH ONLY SIX TEACHERS 


Let A, B, C, D, E, F stand for the six teachers respectively. 
Let existing (or prospective) lesson courses be designated as 
follows : 


Ka. A year’s course intended for Beginners aged 4 years. 
Kb. A second year’s course intended for Beginners aged 5 
years. 
I. A year’s course intended for First Year Primary, age 6 
years. 
II. A year’s course intended for Second Year Primary, age 7 
years. 
III. A year’s course intended for Third Year Primary, age 8 
years. 
IV. A year’s course intended for First Year Junior, age 9 years. 
V. A year’s course intended for Second Year Junior, age 10 


years. 
VI. A year’s course intended for Third Year Junior, age 11 
years. 
VII. A year’s course intended for Fourth Year Junior, age 12 
years. z 
VIII. A year’s course intended for First Year Intermediate, age 
13 years. ‘ 
IX. A year’s course intended for Second Year Intermediate, age 
14 years. 
X. A year’s course intended for Third Year Intermediate, age 
15 years. 
XI. A year’s course intended for Fourth Year Intermediate, age 
16 years. 


XII. A year’s course intended for First Year Senior, age 17 


XIII. A pean course intended for Second Year Senior, age 18 
XIV. A Sous course intended for Third Year Senior, age 19 

XV. A coats course intended for Fourth Year Senior, age 20 
XVI. Any Adult course. 


Then a permanent system, in which (ultimately) every pupil 
will get every year’s work in its proper order, can be arranged as 
follows: According to this plan, a teacher remains with a particular 
group of pupils no more than three years. Pupils will not be ad- 
mitted under five years of age. 


Used by permission of Rev. J. C. Robertson, B.D., of Toronto, Canada. 
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GRADED LESSON SCHEME FOR A SUNDAY SCHOOL WITH ONLY 


SIX TEACHERS 





Years 1915-1918, Etc. 


Years 1916-1919, Etc. 


Years 1917-1920, Etc. 
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a 
Pupils 9, 10, and 11 


Lessons V 


TEACHER C 


Pupils 10, 11, and 12 
Lessons VI 


TEACHER C 


2 3 
aes | 
Pupils 5 years oid Pupils 5 and 6 Pupils 5, 6, and 7 
Lessons Ka Lessons Kb Lessons I 
TEACHER A TEACHER A TEACHER A 
4 5 6 
~ Pupils 6, 7, and 8 ~~ Pupils 7, 8, and 9 ~~ Pupils 8, 9, and 10 
Lessons II Lessons III Lessons IV 
TEACHER B TEACHER B TEACHER B 
7 | 8 9 


Pupils 11, 12, and 13 
Lessons VII 


TEACHER C 





ro | 
“Pupils 12, 13, and 14 
Lessons VIII 


TEACHER D 


II 
~~ Pupils 13, 14, and 15 
Lessons IX 


TEACHER D 


12 
~~ Pupils 14, 15, and 16 
Lessons X 


TEACHER D 





13 
Pupils 15, 16, and 17 


Lessons XI 


‘TEACHER E 


14 
~~Pupils 16, 17, and 18 


Lessons XII 


TEACHER E 


15 
~~ Pupils 17, 18, and 19 
Lessons XIII 


TEACHER E 





16 
~~ Pupils 18, 19, and 20 
Lessons XIV 


TEACHER F 





17 
Pupils 19, 20, and 21 


Lessons XV 


TEACHER F 





18 
“Pupils 20, 21, and 22 
Lessons XVI 


TEACHER F 











To see what will be done in a particular year, follow a column downward. To 
trace the course of a pupil through successive years, follow the corner numerals. 
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THE LAKE GENEVA TRAINING SCHOOL OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION 


LuTHER A. WEIGLE 
Dean, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 


It is a fact not yet ‘as well known as it should be, that the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association has established a Training 
School for Secretaries and Field Workers at Conference Point, 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. It was authorized at the San Francisco 
meeting in 1911, and the first session was held August 2-11, 1912. 
The fourth will be July 2-11, 1915. It is designed “to train men 
and women for positions of leadership in Sunday school work, 
whether as paid or volunteer workers.” It enrolled last year 221 
students. 

The program in 1912 consisted of lectures and conferences, with 
required note-book work and examinations. In 1913 a four-year 
course was planned, of which the first year’s work was offered. In 
1914 both the first and second year’s work was given, the students 
being divided and the classes of 1916 and 1917 organized. 

Last year’s program included three general lecture periods, 
occupied by Dr. A. L. Phillips on “The History of the Sunday 
School,” Dean L. A. Weigle on “Sunday School Pedagogy,” and 
Dr. Cleland B. McAfee on “The New Testament.” The evening 
devotions were conducted by Rev. John Marvin, Dean of Chicago. 
In each of four divisions—Elementary, Secondary, Adult, and Gen- 
eral Secretaries—six courses were offered, three for the first and 
three for the second year’s work. 

From the first, the school has been under the direction of Mr. 
W. C. Pearce as Dean.. The faculty has each year included the full 
staff of division and department heads of the International Associa- 
tion. In addition other lecturers have been secured, among them 
such well-known men as Dr. Hamill, Dr. Sampey, Professor Ath- 
earn, President Mullins, Mr. Fred B. Smith, Dr. E. S. Lewis, Rev. 
E. M. Fergusson, Dr. W. J. Williamson, and Mr. Frank L. Brown. 

Two impressions stand out very clearly after my own experience 
at the school last year. One is that of the evident sincerity with 
which the leaders of the International Association are seeking to 
promote the educational ideal in the Sunday school. The other is 
that of the possibilities of this school as the begetter of an esprit 
de corps and an intelligent unity of effort among those at work 
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within the association. No small part of the success of the 
Y.M.C. A. in dealing with its field is due to the summer conferences 
and schools, in which its secretaries get acquainted with one another 
and with their leaders, and come to understand, in a definite and 
single-minded way, what their work is. Just such service this school 
can render to the International Sunday School Association, different 
as its work is from that of the Y. M. C. A. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


OAKLAND, CAL., AUGUST 27TH TO 29TH 
“Religious Education and the New World Order” 


As one of the group of educational congresses meeting in con- 
nection with the Panama Pacific Exposition, the Religious Educa- 
tion Association will conduct a three-day conference on the above 
theme. This program comes, in point of time, between the strong 
and attractive programs on general education, including the meeting 
of the N. E. A., August 17th to 26th, and the meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of State Universities, a congress of higher edu- 
cation, August 30th and 31st. 

Amongst the speakers who have promised to participate in the 
meeting of the Religious Education Association at Oakland are: 
Hon. P. P. Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of Education; 

Chancellor David Starr Jordan, LL.D., President of the N. E. A.; 
President Joseph Swain, LL.D., Swarthmore College; 

President A. Ross Hill, LL.D., University of Missouri; 

President William T. Foster, LL.D., Reed College, Portland; 
President Charles F. Thwing, LL.D., Western Reserve University ; 
President Henry C. King, LL.D., Oberlin College; 

President Benjamin Ide Wheeler, LL.D., University of California; 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, President, American Unitarian Association ; 
Professor C. E. Rugh, Bishop William F. Nichols, Rev. J. A. Baber, 
Dr. Henry F. Cope, Rev. H. B. Mowbray, Rev. John C. Miller. 

Attention is especiaily called to this unusual opportunity to at- 
tend a number of important international congresses on education, 
to visit the Pacific coast and to see the marvelous exposition at a low 
cost. Railroad rates are very low, the round-trip from Chicago 
costing $62.50. The hotel rates are very reasonable. We are sug- 
gesting that R. E. A. members make their headquarters at the Hotel 
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Shattuck, Berkeley. This is a modern, well-conducted hotel, very 
near to the university. Members planning to attend the conference 
are invited to correspond with the General Secretary at headquarters 
in Chicago. 

Meetings will be held in the city auditorium in Oakland and will 
consist of conferences of special interest, such as Sunday schools, 
public schools, the family, etc., in the mornings, and general congress 
sessions in the afternoon, dealing with the theme of the congress. 


MOVING PICTURES AND THE CHURCH 


The following indicates the use which one church makes of the 
moving-picture machine. This is taken from the calendar of the 
First Baptist Church of Poughkeepsie, New York, Rev. F. D. Elmer, 
pastor. 

Church, Tuesday, April 6: Motion Pictures: “Henpecked 
Smith.” This entertainment is under auspices of the Brotherhood. 
All are invited. Afternoon at 4:30. Evening, 8. “From Molten 
Steel to Automobile.”’ A splendid industrial series. 

Sunday, April 11, Picture Prelude: Germany, continued. 

Church, Tuesday, April 13. Motion Pictures: “The History 
of Napoleon,” a magnificent spectacle posed by the “Quo Vadis” 
Company. Begin soon to read up on this famous character. A 
Comic: “Stung by the Bee.” This picture is one on the men, and 
the sting is deep. 

Church, Tuesday, April 20, Motion Pictures, “The History of 
Napoleon,” continued. Comic, “Soul Mates,” a comedy study in 
homeliness. 

Church, Tuesday, April 27, Motion Pictures, a Bible Story, 
beautifully posed, “Jepthah’s Daughter,” and a delightful little 
child’s comedy, “Puss in the Well.” 

Church, Tuesday, May 4, Announcement Extraordinary: Lec- 
ture Festival afternoon and evening, Samuel Aldine Perrine will 
present with beautiful colored slides and motion pictures, 4:30, 
“Under the Roof of the World”; 8, “The Glories of India.” “The 
best material ever presented in this country on the Himalayas.” 
This is one of the most important lecture engagements ever an- 
nounced in this community. 

Decoration Day, Sunday, May 30, Special Motion Picture, Pa- 
triotic, “The Sunset Gun.” 

Children’s Sunday and Flag Day: June 13, Special Motion 
Picture, “The Star Spangled Banner.” 

July Fourth, Sunday: Special Motion Pictures, “A Safe and 
Sane Fourth.” 








OFFICERS OF DEPARTMENTS 


The following officers of departments were elected at the Buffalo 
Convention. The list of general officers was printed in RELI- 
cious EpucatTion for April, at pages 200-203, and these officers 
were all duly elected at the annual meeting of the corporation held 
at Chicago on April 6th. 


THE COUNCIL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


President—Theodore G. Soares, Ph.D., Professor, The University of Chicago. 
Vice-President—George A. Coe, LL.D. Professor, Union Theological Seminary. 
Executive Secretary—W. S. Athearn, AM., Professor, Drake University. 
Recording Secretary-—Irving F. Wood, Ph. D., Professor, Smith College. 


ADDITIONAL MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Rev. Wm. Boocock, M.A., Director of Religious Education, First Presbyterian 
Church, Buffalo. 

Prof. Edward P. St. John, M.A., Professor, School of Religious Pedagogy, 
Hartford. 

Prof. Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., Professor, Yale University, New Haven. 

Prof. Edwin D. Starbuck, Ph.D., Professor, State University, Iowa City. 

Prof. Henry W. Holmes, Professor, Harvard University, Cambridge. 

Prof. Norman E. Richardson, Ph.D., Professor, Boston University School of 
Theology, Boston. 


MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL 1915-16 


Addams, Jane (1919), Head Resident of Hull House, Chicago, III. 

Athearn, Prof. Walter S. (1920), Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Bade, Prof. William F., Ph.D. (1918), Pacific Theol. Seminary, Berkeley, Cal. 

Bagley, Prof. William % Ph.D. (1920), University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Boocock, Rev. William H., Ph.D. (1917), First Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, 
yp 


Bradner, Rev. Lester, Ph.D. (1919), Board of Religious Education of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, New York, N. Y. 

Brown, Chancellor Elmer E., Ph. D. (1916), New York University, New York. 

Butterfield, Pres. Kenyon L. (1916), Mass. Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass. 

Cabot, Mrs. Ella Lyman (1921), State Board of Education, Boston, Mass. 

Chalmers, Rev. Wm. E. (1917), Educational Director, American Bap. Publica- 
tion Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Claxton, Hon. P. P., Ph.D. (1919), United States Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D. c. 

Coe, Prof. George A., Ph. D., LL.D. (1918), Union Theol. Seminary, New York. 

Cope, Henry F., D.D. (1920), General Secretary, R. E. A., Chicago, IIl. 

Cuninggim, “Jesse L. (1917), Durham, North Carolina. 

Davis, Principal Jesse B. (1916), High School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Dawson, Prof. George E., Ph.D. (1918), Hartford School Relig. Pedagogy, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Doggett, Pres. L. L., Ph.D. (1919), Intern. Y. M. C. A. Training School, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Dow, Miss Caroline B. (1919), Dean of Nat’] Y. W. C. A. Training School, 
New York, N. Y. 
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sec hig Samuel T. (1917), Teachers College, Columbia University, New 

or 

Eliot, Pres. Samuel A., D.D. (1917), American Unitarian Assn., Boston. 

Evans, Prof. Herbert F., Ph.D. (1919), Grinnell College, Grinnell, lowa. 

Faunce, Pres. William H. P., D.D., LL.D. (1921), Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Fowler, Prof. Henry T. (1917), Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Gardner, Rev. Wm. E., D.D. (1919), General Secretary, Episcopal Board of 
Religious Education, New York, N. Y. 

Gates, Rev. ao W., M.A. (1918), Director, Brick Church Institute, Roch- 
ester, 

Hall, Prof. Thomas C., D.D. (1917), Union Theol. Seminary, New York, N. Y. 

Harris, Rev. H. H. (1921), Professor, Candler School of Theology, Atlanta, Ga. 

Hartshorne, Prof. Hugh, Ph.D. (1920), Union Theological Seminary, New York. 

Hodge, Prof. Richard M. D.D. (1921), Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Holmes, Prof. Henry W. (1916), Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Huget, Rev. J. Percival (1918), First Cong. Church, Detroit, Mich. 

Kendrick, Prof. Eliza H., Ph.D. (1920), Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Kent, Prof. Charles F., Ph.D. (1918), Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

King, Pres. Henry C., D.D., LL.D. (1916), Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 

aan James H., Ph.D., LL.D. (1920), Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 

enn. 

Lawrance, William I., D.D. (1920), Unitarian Board of Religious Education, 
Boston, Mass. 

Leland, Abby P. (1921), Principal Public School No. 60, New York, N. Y. 

Main, Pres. John H. T., LL.D. (1918), Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. 

Meyer, Henry H. (1919), Editorial Secretary, S. S. Board, M. E. Church, New 


ork, N. Y. 
Miller, Prof. Irving E., A.M. (1921), Professor, Univ. of Rochester, Rochester, 


N: ; 
Mitchell, Pres. Samuel C., Ph.D. (1919), President Richmond Medical College, 
Richmond, Va. 
Myers, A. J. W., Ph.D. (1920), Commission on Religious Education of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, Toronto. 
Payne, Pres. Bruce, R., Ph.D. (1916), Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn. 
Peabody, Prof. Francis G., D.D. (1920), Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Richardson, Prof. Norman E., Ph.D. (1921), Boston University, Boston, 9 
Robinson, E. M. (1916), Sec. ‘Intern. Committee Y. M. C. A., New York, N. Y 
Rugh, Prof. Charles E. (1916), Univ. of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
Sanders, Frank K., Ph.D., D.D. (1916), Board of Missionary Preparation, New 
York. N. ¥. 
Sharp, Prof. Frank C., Ph.D. (1916), Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Sisson, Prof. Edward O., Ph.D. (1921), Univ. of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
Soares, * eae Theodore nl Ph.D., D.D. (1921), University of Chicago, Chicago, 


Sauires Prof. Vernon P., M.A. (1920), Univ. of North Dakota, Grand Forks, 
N. D 


Starbuck, "et Edwin P., Ph.D. (1917), State Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 
Stewart, Pres. George B., ’D.D. (1921), Auburn Theol. Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 
St. John, ag Edward P. (1918), Hartford School Rel. Pedagogy, Hartford, 


on 
Tallman, ee (1921), Instructor in Religious Education, Teachers College, 
New York, 
Tracy, Prof. Frederick (1921), Professor of Education, The University of 
Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 
Votaw Prof. Clyde W., Ph.D. (1917), University of Chicago, Chicago, II. 
Weigle, Prof. Luther A, M.A. (1920), Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 
Winchester, Rev. os S., D.D. (1917), Educ. Sec. Cong. S. S. and Pub. Soc’ y, 


Boston, Mas 
Wood, Prof. pF KF, Ph.D. (1919), Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
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UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


OFFICERS. 


Chairman—William H. P. Faunce, LL.D., President, Brown University. 
Providence, R. I. 

Recording Secretary—Mary E. Woolley, LL.D., President, Mount Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Executive Secretary—Frank K. Sanders, Ph. D., Director, Board of Miss- 
ionary Preparation, 25 Madison Ave., New York City. 


ADDITIONAL MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 


Dean T. F. Holgate, LL.D., Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. 
President John H. T. Main, LL.D., Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. 
Chaplain Raymond C. Knox, Columbia University, New York City. 


BIBLE TEACHERS IN COLLEGES 


OFFICERS. 


Chairman—Professor Irving F. Wood, Ph.D., Smith College, Northampton, 
i Secretary—Professor Laura H. Wild, Lake Erie College, Paines- 
yo Secretary—Professor Fred B. Hill, Carleton College, Northfield, 
go on Standardization of the Department in Colleges—Professor 
Laura H. Wild, Professor Charles F. Kent, Dr. Frank K. Sanders. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


OFFICERS. 


Chairman—Hugh H. Harris, B.D., Professor, The Candler School of The- 
ology, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Vice-Chairman—George Dahl, Yale School of Religion, New Haven, Conn. 

Recording Secretary—Warner F. Gookin, B.D., Assistant Professor, Episco- 
pal Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass. 

Executive Secretary—Frank G. Ward, Ph.D., Professor, Chicago Theological 
Seminary. 


CHURCHES AND PASTORS 


No elections being made at the Buffalo convention, the officers of the depart- 
ment will be elected by the Executive Board. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND TEACHER TRAINING 
OFFICERS. 


Chairman—Professor Norman E. Richardson, Ph.D., Boston University 
School of Theology, Boston, Mass. 

Vice-Chairman—Hugh H. Hartshorne, Ph.D., Professor, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City. 

Recording Secretary—Professor Herbert F. Evans, Ph.D., Grinnell College, 
Grinnell, Iowa. 

Executive Secretary—Rev. J. W. F. Davies, Director of Religious Education, 
Winnetka Congregational Church, Winnetka, III. 


The following commissions reported : 


“On the Investigation of the Religious Life of Children” (report 
presented by Dr. H. H. Hartshorne on “Proposal of a method 
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for securing first hand data as to the religious development of 
children”). The work of the commission was continued. 
“On the Social Relations of Youth to the Church,” commission con- 
’ tinued. 
“On Worship in the Sunday School,” commission continued. 
“On Sunday School Nomenclature” (report by W. I. Lawrance 
printed in RELicious Epucation for April, 1915.) 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The officers of this department will be elected by the Executive Board and the 
work of the department for this year will be merged in the general program of 
the convention for 1916, under the topic “The Correlation of Religious Education 
in Home, Church, and School.’ 


TRAINING SCHOOLS 


OFFICERS. 
Chairman—Miss Agnes M. Taylor, A.B., Congregational Training School 
for Women, Chicago. 
Recording Secretary—Rev. J. Milnor Wilbur, President Baptist Institute for 
Christian Workers, Philadelphia, Fa. 
Executive Secretary—Warren P. Behan, Ph.D., President Baptist Missionary 
Training School, Chicago. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


OFFICERS. 


Chairman—Rev. Samuel Z. Batten, D.D., Social Service Secretary Northern 
Baptist Convention, Philadelphia. 

Executive Secretary—Rev. Richard H. Edwards, Secretary, International 
Student Y. M. C. A., New York City. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Professor W. i; Thompson, Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 
President W. H. McMaster, D.D., Mount Union College, Alliance, ‘Ohio. 


THE HOME 


The officers of this department will be elected by the Executive Board and the 
work of the department for this year will be merged in the general program of 
the convention for 1916. 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


New officers were elected for this department, but we have not yet succeeded 
in securing the list from the secretary. 


CHURCH DIRECTORS 


OFFICERS. 


President—Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Brick Church Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 

Vice-President—Rev. J. W. F. Davies, Winnetka Congregational Church, 
Winnetka, III. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Miss Mary Lawrence, First Congregational Church 
(Unitarian), Providence, R. I. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 
May 1, 1914, to April 30, 1915 











Balance in bank, May 1, 1914. 3.....<6+0ss $1,009.96 
Cash on hawt, May 6, 2605656 oss cis weve ee 8.40 
$1,018.36 
RECEIPTS 
Pier ehns oS HESS $7,582.39 
ee ey ee ere 291.03 
COIS noc cos vacdursa dian neucaes 4,669.65 
Convention Fund: 23286545. Sd desaatasv ace te 1,800.00 14,343.07 
$15,361.43 
DOR LOWE oo 65405 6580s sR rere 1,500.00 
$16,861.43 
EXPENDITURES 
Salary, ‘General Seeretary. s. 25 660 evs e's $5,100.00 
Salary, Office Assistants. .... 55. 6656565 esa’ 1,561.80 
OE 55 vx Ov CRUSE VISE eR es eas 1,440.00 
ee ee ere ree 43-92 
Postage, Express, Telegrams.............. 676.81 
Incidentals, Exchange, Auditing........... 92.60 
Ee ee ee eee Tee 35.06 
Ptg. of Circulars and Stationery.......... 517.55 
a | Re ee Peet ee 2,234.05 
Office, Exhibit, and Furniture............. 245-54 
Poone, Cawit, Shs cules in ad oh eres ba 268.17 
ii ere eee he eee Cee here Te 401.15 
Comtion Fatt. «0666 sconee i540584 vores 1,800.00 
$14,416.65 
OE LODE 666 655 KE CRS eee Vere ERD 1,500.00 
$15,916.65 
Balance in bank, Agel 90; S086... 6.605 608s i0es bs ss 935-45 
Cash on hand, Age OO, BOES is css vs ces vee e wees 9.33 
$16,861.43 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed ) Davi R. Forcan, Treasurer. 
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CasH ASSETS 
Credit balance in bank, May 1, 1915..-.-..... $935.45 
Cash on Fad, Bay t; 1056... 2.00006. 20 es 9.33 
Membership dues payable................. 2,500.00 
ae Gee FOPOIO Sc a ows ic isi cesses 79.57 
$3,524-35 
OTHER ASSETS 
Office, Exhibit, and Furniture............. $2,400.00 
Publications salable (10% of list).......... 212.60 2,612.60 
$6,136.95 
LIABILITIES 
None. 


I have examined the books and papers submitted to me of “The 
Religious Education Association,’ and hereby certify to their 
correctness, and that this is a true and accurate statement of the 


affairs of said Association as of April 30, 1915. 


(Signed) Epwarp J. DuNHAM, 
Public Accountant. 


BUDGET 


For the fiscal year, May Ist, 1915, to April 30th, 1916 
(Adopted by the Executive Board, March 25th, 1915.) 


Salary, Gameenl Beery... we i eccn eteen sober 
Salary, Extension Gearetaty.. .... 2. 66% s.cetscvees 
SS NOE FS 6 beara es SR ed aA en 
Rent 
Office and Exhibit Furniture. ..........6...2.cee6- 
Postage, Expeess, Telegrams... ....0< 6.06 0.000 sesce's 
Printing and Addressing Magazines................ 
Printing Circulars, Pamphlets, Stationery........... 
POG: EI CIR od soe onc cic demew awed 
Interest, Auditing and Refunds 
Travel 
Departments and Conferences..............-..424- 
Annual Convention 


eoeoececee Ft Feo eee eeseseeeereseeseeeeeeseeseeseseseeen 


6 0:6 Oe) Baa oD G0 6:8 O86 Oe.4 6 Oe Oe Sb sg o e624 4 he SF 
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Sele GE PI so Sawa ew duane od eenade daeee 
CR h k.n'd 00S coin oso hea ae dee 


$5,100.00 
1,200.00 
1,600.00 
1,440.00 
150.00 
750.00 
2,200.00 
800.00 
250.00 
160.00 
700.00 
200.00 


2,500.00 


$17,050.00 


$8,000.00 
6,000.00 
200.00 
350.00 
2,500.00 


$17,050.00 











NEWS AND NOTES 


The Bulletin of the N. E. A. for April, 1915, gives the dialogue 
and directions for “A Pageant of Peace,” to be given in elementary 
schools. 


The Sunday School Council of Evangelical Denominations pub- 
lishes a pamphlet on “The Correlation of Religious Education in 
the Local Church,” by Professor Ira M. Price. 


The Jewish Religious Teachers’ Association of the Southern 
States issues an official bulletin at regular intervals edited by Rabbi 
Emanuel Sternheim. 


The Library Catalogue of the North Orange Sunday School 
contains a list of 132 titles in the teachers’ library. This is one of 
the best selections we have ever seen for a working library for Sun- 
day school teachers. 


The United States Bureau of Education is conducting a number 
of conferences during the month of May under its Home Education 
Division, especially quickening interest in the Home and School 
Movement. 


Dr. Norman E. Richardson, Professor of Religious Psychology 
and Pedagogy in the Boston University School of Theology, is 
giving a course of lectures, in co-operation with Mr. O. E. Loomis, 
Scout Commissioner, on the Boy Scout Movement as applied to 
the church. 


“How to Study the Old Testament,” is the title of a pamphlet 
prepared by Dr. Frank K. Sanders and published for free distribu- 
tion by Charles Scribner’s Sons. It contains general suggestions on 
method of study, and a syllabus with questions and outlines for use 
with Sanders’ “History of the Hebrews.” ; 


The Board of Religious Education of the Moravian Church has 
set aside July 6th to mark the 5ooth anniversary of the martyrdom 
of John Huss. They will send free a valuable little pamphlet of 
suggestions on educational methods of observing this day. Address 
the secretary at Emaus, Pa. 


The Baptist Congress, Rev. Robert C. Hull, Summit, N. J., 
Sec’y, offers to give copies of the Proceedings of the Congress for 
1899-1912, except 1904, free to libraries of universities and theo- 
logical seminaries upon advance payment of postage for the 
volumes. Application should be made to the secretary. 
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At the meeting of the newly organized Sunday-school Lesson 
Committee held in Chicago in April, a senior graded lesson course 
entitled “The Bible in Social Living” was approved for publication. 
This course takes up the problems of the family, community, state, 
church, and industrial order, and studies them in the light of the 
teachings of the Bible. 


The Madison Avenue Baptist Sunday School of New York City 
conducts a well-equipped roof-garden every day of the week on the 
roof of the church. It is specially equipped, conducted by trained 
kindergarteners, and open free to all daily. By utilizing this space 
the church conducts a school of play as well as some definite lessons 
by instruction during all the week. 


One of the most valuable publications coming to our desk is 
“The Association Seminar,” published by the International Y. M. 
C. A. College at Springfield, Mass. It is especially valuable on 
account of the studies in religious education appearing from time to 
time. In the issues for this year is a series on “The Educational 
Value of the Motion Picture,” by J. F. Pineo. 


Bulletin No. 4, issued by the commission on moral and religious 
education of the Northern Baptist Convention, deals with “The 
Church and the Public School in Religious Education.” It gives 
a brief account of the various plans of co-ordinated Bible study, 
and makes some specific recommendations regarding such work. 
Copies may be obtained from the American Baptist Publication 
Society, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Conference on Religion is to be held from July 6th to 16th, 
at the summer session of Columbia University, in connection with 
Union Theological Seminary. This conference is intended especially 
for ministers, directors of religious education, and religious workers, 
and will afford opportunity for the study and discussion of the 
results of recent scholarship and of methods calculated to meet 
the present-day religious problems. 


In an editorial in the Wall Street Journal, March 29, under the 
heading “A ‘Business’ Revival,” the hope of a great general revival 
of religion is treated, and referring to religious character the edi- 
torial says: “Here, then, is the better remedy, and a better promise 
for future business managed under the best standards of honor and 
humanity, than anything Congress can enact, or the Department of 
Justice can enforce. Here is a movement which renders investiga- 
tion committees unnecessary, which brings employer and employed 
together on the common platform of the love and fear of God. 
This is the promise of the future, and it is something which Provi- 
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dence in its infinite mercy grants us, to assuage the wickedness and 
misery of war.” 


An interesting experiment in kindergarten extension work is 
being tried under the direction of Dr. Franklin B. Dyer, Superintend- 
ent of Schools in Boston. He asked for voluntary kindergarten 
workers to do advance work with children of the primary grades. 
The most interesting results are in work in which children were 
taken out on excursions, given opportunities of observation work 
and directed in expressional activities. The kindergarteners seem 
to have enjoyed the work and the children to have obtained great 
pleasure and benefit by it. This suggests that the same kind of 
work could be done for Sunday school pupils by properly trained 
volunteers who would take them out on extra school hours, direct 
play, lead in field work, and interpret the outdoor life and life of 
activity in the terms of the child’s life. 


The Boston Transcript recently published in a prominent place 
a report prepared by Myron P. Peffers and Norman E. Richardson, 
showing the results of the tests for efficiency applied to the Sunday 
schools of greater Boston. Twenty-two points were taken up in each 
school. The inquiry is part of an effort to obtain the facts and to 
standardize work in Boston Sunday schools. The committee said 
that “In order that this may be accomplished, the Sunday School 
Superintendents’ Union has undertaken to found a school that will 
unify and standardize inter-school activities, secure and distribute 
valuable information, provide common standards by which to 
measure results in the individual schools, establish a basis of co- 
operation with the public school, provide teacher-training courses 
and adequate general supervision, and, in general, raise the ideals 
of all Sunday school workers in New England.” 


Specialized training for Sunday school teachers is one of the 
signs of progress in China. Two or three Missions in China have 
determined to possess Sunday school specialists of their own, and 
are arranging for their training by Mr. Tewkesbury, the S. S. U. 
Secretary. This training is chiefly being given in a Summer Train- 
ing School held at Peitaiho. Professor Webster of Shanghai says: 
“This Summer School of Method is most significant of the present 
emphasis on Sunday school work. There are thirty-three men in 
attendance representing eleven provinces. The majority are college 
and seminary trained men. A number are men of experience in 
the work. Some of them are going back to their homes to be local 
secretaries of Sunday School Unions and to give their whole time 
to promoting Sunday school work. The Methodists have eight men, 
the Presbyterians nine, Episcopalians five, Congregationalists four, 
Baptists three, but all from Central China.” 
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The Daily Vacation Bible School Movement, under the manage- 
ment of its national director, the Rev. Robert G. Boville, 40 Bible 
House, New York City, is making extensive plans for its grow- 
ing work this summer. The program of the movement is: To 
promote the social welfare of children irrespective of race by 
giving them competent leaders and teachers, suitable and happy 
occupations, systematic oversight in games, good songs, and, above 
all, to combine with this program religious training and practical 
Bible teaching, the supreme need of childhood. To promote the 
community use of church buildings in cities and rural districts 
for child welfare based on broad, nonsectarian lines, especially 
where public schools are closed in summer. To employ in this 
field alert college men and women inspired by the spirit of social 
service and fitted to be efficient leaders of children in worship, work, 
and play. The daily vacation Bible schools enrolled 64,535 children 
in 1914 as compared with 5,083 in 1907. 


The Young Men’s Christian Association of Chicago has de- 
veloped a unique and valuable form of service in what is known as 
the “Community Department.” This extends the activities of the 
Association to the communities where the erection of the usual type 
of building is not feasible. The Association secures an office for 
headquarters, furnishes an experienced worker with boys and fre- 
quently a physical director. These all work from the office head- 
quarters in churches, Sunday schools, public schools and play- 
grounds, and any other agencies. The extension features have 
included short religious meetings, Bible study classes, classes in 
English for new-comers, instruction in citizenship, personal and 
community hygiene, and the Safety-First classes. Mr. L. W. 
Messer, General Secretary, says: “The four community depart- 
ments of the Chicago Association, after two years’ experience, may 
be announced an unqualified success. Other similar departments 
should be organized as soon as feasible in industrial, foreign, and 
residential suburban sections, or communities where standard equip- 
ment and its necessary cost would not seem to be feasible in the 
immediate future.” 














BOOK REVIEWS 


CuiLtp Stupy—With Special Application to the Teaching of 


Religion—G. A. Dix. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 50c 
net.) The teacher will not be burdened here with a mass of tech- 
nical details, the treatment is broad and practical, at times perhaps 
too general for more than elementary students of child psychology. 
But the reading of the book will be very helpful to all parents and 
persons responsible for the religious guidance of the young. 

CHRISTIAN PsycHoLtocy. James Stalker, D.D. (Hodder & 
Stoughton, New York, $1.25 net.) The title is well chosen, for this 
is not psychology from the scientific viewpoint, but rather a popular 
statement of mental philosophy as colored by the Christian view- 
point. Recent literature on psychology is quoted, as well as writers 
of earlier date. The work is an indication of the increasing recog- 
nition which must be accorded to the problems and laws of con- 
sciousness by all religious workers. Dr. Stalker delivered the 
lectures at Richmond and Auburn Theological Seminaries partly as 
a plea to ministers to recognize the importance of the psychology of 
religion. 

CAN RELIGION BE TAUGHT IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL? Ella Ly- 
man Cabot. (American Unitarian Association, Boston, free.) Be 
sure to send to the American Unitarian Association (25 Beacon 
Street, Boston) for this stimulating free pamphlet. 

THE Feevincs oF MEN. N. A. Harvey. (Warwick & York, 
$1.60.) A highly interesting hypothesis of the affective or emo- 
tional processes, holding that feeling is dependent on the resistance 
encountered by nervous currents or impulses. The work is frankly 
on the physiological basis, with intense biological loyalty. While 
the mechanistic emphasis is clearly marked it cannot obscure the 
author’s industry nor hide the fact that he has made a contribution 
of first-class value, a real addition to the literature on the emotions, 
and that we have here one of the few extended and careful treat- 
ments of a field in which relatively little has been written. 

A SYLLABus OF MoraL AND Civic INSTRUCTION FOR SECOND- 
ARY ScHooLs. A National NEED. F. J. Gould. 

THE TEACHING OF Civics IN PusLic ScHoots. C. H. Spence. 
(Moral Education League, 6 York Bldg., Adelphi, London, W. C.) 
Valuable pamphlets of the Moral Education League of Great Britain. 

Soncs oF Love anp Duty. G. Spiller. (Watts & Co., London, 
6d. net.) 

THE JEwIsH TEACHER, Series Two. Eugene Lehman. (Bloch 
Publishing Co., New York, $1.50 net.) Another text evidently 
based on the Scribner series, especially prepared for Hebrew schools, 
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taking up the Old Testament stories from Saul to Amos and giving 
full instructions for teaching each of the twenty-nine lessons. 

THE GOSPEL OF JESUS AND THE PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY. 
Henry C. Vedder. (Macmillan Co., New York, $1.50 net.) A 
vigorous, challenging statement of the social meaning of the Gospel 
and especially of its application to the great issues of life to-day. 
“Slashing” would describe some of the chapters; there is a stirring 
earnestness of deep conviction in Dr. Vedder’s indictment of modern 
traditional churchianity. With all admiration for his courage and 
vigor and with recognition of the need of his message, one cannot 
but wish that his statements of facts had been more carefully veri- 
fied and were more exact, and that denunciation was restrained by 
riper judgment. The book ought to accomplish much good as a 
clarion, awakening many who now sleep. 

THE Waywarp CuiLtp. Hannah Kent Schoff. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co., Indianapolis, $1.00 net.) In the Childhood and Youth 
Series edited by Dr. M. V. O’Shea, Mrs. Schoff as President of the 
Philadelphia Juvenile Court and Probation Association and Presi- 
dent of the National Congress of Mothers has had unusual oppor- 
tunities of familiarity with her subject. She treats the different 
types, the conditions that make for delinquency and some of the 
methods of betterment, especially the work of the probation courts. 
Most of the material on causes is gathered directly from criminals 
and delinquents. Although attention is given to schools and homes 
the larger attention is paid to methods of reform. 

THE SuNDAY SCHOOL AND CiT1zENSHIP. Nannie Lee Frayser. 
(The Standard Publishing Co., Cincinnati, 50c p. p.) A survey 
of the condition of the Sunday school to-day with full recognition 
of its educational function, its recent progress and its present oppor- 
tunities and needs. Miss Frayser calls attention to the possibilities 
of social training in the school. She deals with ideals rather than 
with methods. 

THE CHRISTIAN EQuiIvALENT OF War. D. Willard Lyon. 
(Nat’l. Board Y. W. C. A., New York, 50c.) A textbook for adult 
classes showing that Jesus’ method of life and service furnish the 
character advantages that are supposed to be found in warfare, that 
there is a higher, better conflict. Useful as a new approach to the 
prevailing topic of interest; for adults. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR—Its Purpose and Its History. Walker 
Gwynne, D.D. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 75c net.) A 
manual for Episcopal teachers and students tracing the development 
and showing the meaning of the liturgical calendar. But this book 
should prove of value and interest to others who desire to be in- 
formed on the worship of the Episcopal Church. 

A GUIDE TO THE Stupy oF CHurcH History. W.J. McGloth- 
lin, Ph.D. (Hodder & Stoughton, New York, $1.50 net.) Valuable 
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as an outline, with sufficient detail to guide in further study, a guide 
to sources, and a survey of the subject. The point of view is modern 
and thoroughly scholarly. As a textbook—especially in a field 
where good texts are few—it is an excellent piece of work, while 
it will be valuable for reference purposes to all readers. 

Epucation By Lire. Edited by Henrietta Brown Smith. 
(Warwick & York, Baltimore, $1.25.) A symposium on the prob- 
lems of elementary education by English writers. Includes a very 
interesting chapter, by Miss E. R. Murray, on “Religious Teaching 
and Religious Development” from which we quote a passage else- 
where. 

Cuitp Minn. Benjamin Dumville. (Warwick & York, Balti- 
more, 35c.) This book has attained a wide reading and influence in 
England. Much of the best in recent studies is here put into brief 
and relatively simple form. Its application to the teaching art is 
always borne in mind. The book is well suited to those who have 
had no previous training in psychology. 

Mora TRAINING THROUGH SCHOOL DiscIPLINE. Welton and 
Blandford. (Warwick & York, $1.10.) When the authors treat 
this topic as the one of greatest importance in education, greater 
than formal curricula or pedagogics, we feel that the first step to- 
ward a helpful treatise has been taken. While the theory of the 
development of the moral person is not neglected, the emphasis is 
on the part played by the discipline and life of the school. Here the 
writers speak from wide observation, especially with boys, and here 
is the essential value of their contribution. Both are educators in 
England and the point of view is gained from experience in the 
schools of that country. 

Pusiic RecreaTION. Richard Henry Edwards. (Univ. of 
Wisconsin, $1.00. ) 

PopuLaR AMUSEMENTS. Richard Henry Edwards. (Assn. 
Press, N. Y., $1.00.) 

CHRISTIANITY AND AMUSEMENTS. Richard H. Edwards 
(Assn. Press, 50c.) These three constitute a valuable addition to 
studies on the amusement and recreation problems. The first con- 
tains the data on these subjects, classified under the different forms 
of amusement, together with bibliographies and outline suggestions 
for discussion. It is indispensable to all students of this subject and, 
in view of the relations of amusements to character, invaluable to all 
interested in religious and moral education. The second contains 
the same material with some additions, the whole excellently 
arranged for class use and the material presented in a striking, in- 
teresting manner. The third is a textbook in the series for volun- 
tary classes in religious education in the colleges. It presents the 
many phases of amusements in the light of the teachings of Jesus 
‘and the real work of his followers. The author analyzes the dangers 
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and temptations of professional recreation and commercialized 
amusements, and succeeds in presenting helpfully and sanely the 
considerations which ought to weigh with young people. Altogether 
these three books are a most commendable piece of work. 

LUTHERAN TEACHER-TRAINING SERIES, Book One. Herbert C. 
Alleman and W. H. Dunbar. (Lutheran Publishing Society, Phila- 
delphia. ) 

Our WIDENING THOUGHT OF Gop. Charles S. Nash. (Paul 
Elder & Co., San Francisco, 25c.) This little book is valuable 
especially as a survey of the recent changes in important aspects of 
religious thought, presented in a clear manner and an irenic spirit. 

THE Boy ProBLeM IN THE Home. William Byron Forbush. 
(Pilgrim Press, Boston, $1.00 net.) This is distinctly a book on 
character training, for while there is some consideration of general 
welfare it is taken up only as it relates to moral and religious train- 
ing. The book deals with boys in three periods, the young boy in 
the home, the school boy, and the adolescent boy. Each period is 
treated as to relation of parents and children, methods of govern- 
ment, sex discipline, and religious nurture. All the way through 
the practical is emphasized rather than the theoretical; indeed one 
cannot but wish that the author had started his basic theories with 
greater fullness if only in order to co-ordinate the various plans of 
practice which he proposes. Yet parents dealing with the problems 
directly will be grateful to the author for the large amount of ma- 
terial gathered from many sources. In the section on religious 
nurture, the formal and mechanical seem to be somewhat empha- 
sized over the vital and personal, but many of the suggestions are 
excellent and the book is especially important as indicating the de- 
velopment of attention to the central problem of religious education, 
that of the family, and as a contribution to the counsels of parents. 

OUTLINES oF CHILD Stupy. W. A. McKeever. (The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, $1.00 net.) Another valuable practical 
contribution from Dr. McKeever, consisting principally of program 
outlines and syllabi for mothers’ clubs, parent-teacher associations 
and other organizations studying the child and his welfare. There 
is an introduction on the organization of classes and clubs of this 
character and an inclusive book-list at the end. The 112 programs 
take up a very wide variety of practical questions, nearly all of which 
lie within the field of moral training. 

CuiLtp Traininc. V. WM. Hillyer. (The Century Co., New 
York, $1.60 net.) A guide to the general education of the child under 
school years in the home. The emphasis is upon the habit training 
with a free use of manual work and play. It is a handbook for 
parents with explicit directions and programs based upon modern 
methods with kindergarten children. A book to be heartily recom- 
mended to parents. 
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Your CuiLp To-pay AND To-morrow. Sidonie Matzner Gruen- 
berg. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, $1.25 net.) A book that 
will help to introduce one to the child’s real world. It is written in 
a charming manner with deep sympathy for child life and replete 
with helpful counsels for parents. Another work to be added to the 
properly selected Sunday school library in the department of the 
home. 

THE CONSERVATION OF THE CHILD. Arthur Holmes. .(J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, $1.25 net.) Presents the results of 
several years’ work in the psychological clinic at the University of 
Pennsylvania and brings together the records from several similar 
institutions, especially showing methods of dealing with defectives 
and delinquents at school. Sub-title accurately describes the book: 
“A Manual of Clinical Psychology Presenting the Examination and 
Treatment of Backward Children.” A large amount of varied ma- 
terial well arranged and well illustrated make the work invaluable 
to all specialists and students in educational psychology. At the 
same time it will prove very valuable to every teacher in enabling 
them to detect the physical evidences of the abnormal in the child. 

A Workinc Basis, Wallace N. Stearns.. (Badger Co., Boston, 
75c net.) Helpful treatments, in simple language, of some of the 
problems in thought before college students, the result of exper- 
ience in meeting these problems. 

ScrENcCE AND RE zicion, Cassius J. Keyser, Ph.D., LL.D. 
(Yale Univ. Press, New Haven, 75c net.) Professor Keyser is a 
mathematician who is essentially a philosopher. In this Phi Beta 
Kappa address he makes a new approach to the relations of science 
and religion. Science as the knowledge of phenomena necessitates 
the larger, unchartered reality of the unknown. Altogether this is 
a most attractive, stimulating argument. 

THE EpiscopaAL CHurcH, George Hodges. (The Macmillan 
Co., New York, $1.25 net.) Ten lectures giving in simple form the 
doctrine and discipline of the Episcopal Church; the lectures were 
delivered to Dean Hodges’ students as indicating suitable courses 
for confirmation classes. The positions taken usually are moder- 
ately liberal but are never stated dogmatically. The book will also 
serve to inform inquiring minds on the teachings of the Episcopal 
Church. 

THE Liguor ProsLtem. Norman E. Richardson. (Metho- 
dist Book Concern, New York, 50c net.) A textbook, of thirteen 
lessons, designed for adult classes in the church schools. One of 
the books in the new series of specialized courses for the adult 
department. Each lesson has a scripture reference, a special topic 
developed, class questions and references. The book is prepared in 
the same form as the excellent little texts in tiie college voluntary 
series published by the Association Press. Dr. Richardson has 
covered a difficult field in an admirable manner. 
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A Boy’s Reticion, Edwin Holt Hughes. (Methodist Book 
Concern, New York, soc net.) All who deal with boys will be 
profited by this little book not because it is a scientific study—it 
does not pretend to that, but because it is a simple, frank statement 
of a man’s thoughts on a boy’s growing religious life and a plea for 
reality therein. 

PROFITABLE VOCATIONS FOR Boys, E. W. Weaver. (A. S. 
Barnes Co., New York, $1.00 net.) A book directing in vocational 
choices, giving, first, the general principles and then descriptions of 
various groups of trades and occupations. A wise selection has 
been made, though it would seem as though teaching, with religion 
and social service, deserved more space. 

THE City Institute ror Reticious TEacHErRS. Walter S. 
Athearn. (University of Chicago Press, 75c net.) Especial value 
attaches to this textbook because to its author belongs the major 
credit for initiating and carrying to success the city institute plan. 
Prof. Athearn not only describes the work of a city institute for 
training teachers but he outlines a plan of city-wide organization of 
religious education. He also treats of the courses of study for the 
training institute. The book will be welcomed and useful every- 
where for its high, practical standards and its explicit accounts of 
how to conduct this enterprise of co-operative service for better 
religious education. No Sunday school worker can afford to be 
without this book. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RELIGION AND Etuics. Edited by James 
Hastings, Vol. VII, Hymns-Liberty. (911 pp, leather, $9.00.) 
There is a peculiar fascination in watching for the new volumes 
of this stupendous work, particularly to see how inclusive it is of 
necessity, how varied are the topics that come under the title “re- 
ligion” and, also, to get the last word of the world’s leading special- 
ists on the great themes treated. Did the projectors of the Dic- 
tionary of Religion and Ethics realize that their field of inquiry is 
so truly co-extensive with the field of human interest that this work 
was certain to include practically every aspect of man’s higher life? 
Certain it is that the Encyclopaedia is a testimony to the manner 
in which religion enters into and saturates all life. Here are articles 
on Insurance, Juvenile Criminals, Laissez-Faire, as well as the many 
distinctly religious subjects; yet all come properly within the field 
selected. The most valuable articles to the religious educator are, 
probably, those on Insanity, Instinct, Initiation, Hymns and Law. 
The last three are long and exhaustive treatments by groups of 
specialists. Wherever one turns in this volume new attractions 
appear and one can only record again a deep sense of gratitude to 
editors and publishers and the conviction that here is a work quite 
indispensable to every student and to every intelligent worker. 

History oF Epucation. Patrick J. McCormick, Ph.D. (Cath- 
olic Education Press, Washington, $1.90.) The remarkable con- 
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tribution made by the Church of Rome to education leads one to 
hope for much in this modern history of education in the “The 
Catholic University Pedagogical Series.” Nor is one disappointed ; 
the work brings into one compass a very large part of the hitherto 
scattered material on the development of religious education. It is 
strongest, as one would expect, on the medieval period, but the 
Renaissance receives a fair share of attention. The author’s spirit 
is fair and usually catholic although the tendency, at some points, is 
to ignore important developments and activities outside the author’s 
own communion, as in the very scarce attention paid to modern 
history in England and in the United States. Notable exception, 
however, is the author’s treatments of the work of Luther and of 
Froebel. Altogether this is one of the most important contributions 
to the history of religious education, especially in its wealth of 
material on education in the early church and the middle ages. 

PUBLICITY AND Procress. Herbert Heebner Smith. (Hodder 
& Stoughton, New York, $1.00 net.) A newspaper man’s advice 
on the preparation and placing of news and other publicity material. 
Methods of advertising are wisely treated and there are, also, helpful 
suggestions on the use of the press as an agency in religious educa- 
tion. 

EDUCATION FOR THE Home. Benjamin R. Andrews, Part II, 
Part III, Part IV. (Government Printing Office, 30c, 25c, roc.) 
These pamphlets on domestic training are invaluable, not only to 
teachers of domestic science, but to all intelligent parents really 
concerned as to the education of the next generation of home- 
makers. 

ReELicious EDUCATION IN THE Home. Henry F. Cope. (The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, $1.25 net.) There are two 
phrases, a few years ago practically unknown, which to-day meet 
our eyes on every hand, in the daily press, in magazines, books, 
even on bill-boards in cities and towns all over the country. They 
are Child Welfare, and Religious Education. Readers of this 
magazine do not need to be informed concerning the sudden 
and remarkable rise and growth of these two already great 
movements. It is interesting, however, to note that Child 
Welfare organizations have from their beginning made much 
of the fact that most frequently in the homes of the children is 
the secret of bad health, bad habits, and low ideals, as well as their 
opposites—sound bodies, sound minds, and sound morals. The ef- 
forts of such organizations have, therefore, been steadily directed to- 
ward reaching the parents, making them intelligent in regard to their 
children, arousing their interest in the activities of school and play- 
ground, and more than all establishing the faith of the parents in 
their own power to influence the lives of their children for good 
or ill, 
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Religious education, on the other hand, even in its modern 
aspects, has identified itself to a large degree with the church and 
the Sunday school. We are now coming to see that the efforts of 
experts in that field are continually blocked, or rendered almost 
valueless, by the failure of parents and the church at large to 
recognize the fact that religion is a week-day as well as a Sunday 
affair, and that they who command the attention of children for 
six days in the week have a corresponding six sevenths of responsi- 
bility concerning the development of the child’s religious life. 

But in this, as in the more general child welfare work, 
parents are not informed concerning the religious nature of the 
children nor the means by which their religious life may be de- 
veloped. The need of a thorough discussion of this subject has been 
keenly felt, and at last a volume has appeared which, while based 
upon psychological principles, presents at the same time a simple 
and practical program which few Christian parents might not carry 
out in their own homes if they desired todo so. It seems peculiarly 
fitting that Rev. Henry F. Cope, the secretary of this Association, 
should have made this first important contribution, from the point 
of view of modern religious education, in his book on “Religious 
Education in the Family.” 

Lest his readers should not have the same conception of the 
family in its modern relationships which he has in mind the author 
prefaces his program by three important chapters, giving an in- 
terpretation of the family, the present status of family life, and 
the permanent elements in family life. Since the book is for the 
average home, rather than for specialists, he follows with a chapter 
presenting the significance of modern religious education and its 
place in the family, and then discusses the fundamental religious 
concepts of the normal child, and the opportunities for using them 
as a basis in the direction of home activities. He maintains that the 
family is the first community of which the child is conscious and 
that the development of the right community spirit and relationships 
in the home is the best possible training for citizenship. 

The reader’s attention is then directed to the actual program 
and problems of religious training in the home. . Such obvious in- 
strumentalities as song and story, play, books and reading, the 
Bible, are all discussed and related to religious education in such 
ways as to bring harmony as well as intelligence into the religious in- 
terpretation of home life. The old custom of family worship as- 
sumes a new beauty in the brief and varied programs in which par- 
ents and children may participate. The possible occupations and 
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pleasures of Sunday, the daily meal, the “chores,” are all features 
of home life upon which the author seizes as opportunities for 
growth in ideals and conduct. 

Although the book deals largely with the religious interpretation 
of the usual environment and events in the home, it would not be 
complete without the four chapters discussing the unusual; that is, 
the moral crises which occur at times in the lives of growing boys 
and girls. These chapters show marked appreciation of the child’s 
point of view and give sound advice to parents who have to deal 
with their sudden or protracted moral lapses. Such titles as “Cures 
for Teasing,” “Lessons in Honesty,” suggest a time when we shall 
regard what may be termed “anti-social” acts on the part of the 
child as moral illnesses for which there may be specific cures. 

Not the least important part of Mr. Cope’s book are the refer- 
ences to helpful literature and the groups of topics for discussion 
with which each chapter closes. 

Even the casual reader of this book will be able to vouch for the 
interest and practicability of its suggestions. The following com- 
ment from Professor George A. Coe will assure the unscientific 
reader of the acceptability of the book to the scientific student ; 

“Tdealism and common sense are harnessed together in 

Cope’s ‘Religious Education in the Family.’ They make an ex- 

cellent team. The book is much needed. It ought to have a wide 

reading, and not only a reading. There is no greater need in 
our churches at present than classes of parents who will seriously 
and persistently study the problems of religious education in the 
home. Mr. Cope’s book supplies exactly the text for such 
classes.” 

Georcia LouIsE CHAMBERLIN. 


Hugh Hartshorne, Ph.D., of Union Theological Seminary, has 
been advanced from the rank of Instructor to that of Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Religious Education and Principal of the Union School 
of Religion. 


Mark A. May, B.D. (Union 1915) has been appointed Assis- 
tant in Religious Education in Union Theological Seminary. 
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The Next Convention 


"THE next general convention of The Religious 
Education Association will be held at Oakland, 
California, August 27th to 29th. 


Theme: “Religious Education and the New 
World Order.” 


A very strong program has been arranged ; 
page 290 of this issue. 











Brown University Religious Education 


Training of Directors of Religious Education, Lay Assistants of Pastors, Teachers of the Bible, 
and other leaders in Religious Work. 
Co tion with Religi Organizations of the City and State for practical training. 


Special Two-Year Consens Courses for regular, duate and d duate students. For 
information, address 


Professor HENRY THATCHER FOWLER, Providence, R. I. 














Che Church hymnal 


A Book which MEETS EVERY DEMAND OF COMMON WORSHIP 
and emphasizes THE SPIRIT OF CHURCH UNITY 


Some of the important features of the new hymn book are: 


The setting of the FAMILIAR HYMNS A SECOND SETTING of a decidedly 
to their accustomed tunes. PROCESSIONAL character to several 


. well-known hymns, and the inclusion of 
The use of TUNES ALREADY FAMIL- dis- 


many hymns and tunes desired as 
IAR for many of the NEWER HYMNS, tinctively choir hymns or for proces- 


thus making them immediately avail- sional purposes. 
able for CONGREGATIONAL WOR- Its yo in LITURGICAL FORMS 
SHIP. AND PRAYERS, and AIDS TO WOR- 


SHIP PPOR THE CHOIR, designed 


The WIDE RANGE OF RELIGIOUS especially for those churches whose serv- 











THOUGHT AND HUMAN EXPERI- 
ENCE covered by the hymns, its rich- 
ness in modern poetry, and unusual 
strength in hymns that voice the PRES- 
ENT-DAY THOUGHT AND ACTION 
OF THE CHURCH. 


ices are of a more formal or ritualistic 
character. 


A large number of the best known and most 


desirable GOSPEL HYMNS for Popular 
services and times of deep religious 


feeling. 





512 Hymns and Tunes 
22 Chants and Responses 


12 Pages of Liturgical Forms and Prayers 
91 Selections for Resp ve 





Every Mechanical Feature of Highest Quality 


$65.00 per hundred in full cloth ay 
Send po returnable 


$80.00 per hundred in half-mprocco binding 





atalog of our Hymn Books 
hool 


r Church, Prayer Mctinoe p oe School, College and Se: 


The Century Co. 


353 Fourth Avenue 
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Bible Study Text Books 


For College Curriculum Classes 


The Publishers take pleasure in announcing the fol- 
lowing texts which have been prepared on the basis of 
the report of the Joint Commission on College Cur- 
riculum and Bible, adopted at the Cleveland Convention 
of the R. E. A. and fully outlined in Re/igious 
Education for December, 1913. 


NOW READY 


New Testament History $1.50 net 


By HARRIS FRANKLIN RALL, President of Iliff School 
of Theology, Denver, Colo. 





The Bible as Literature: An Introduction $1.50 net 
By Professors IRVING F. WOOD and ELIHU GRANT 


of Smith College. 
IN PREPARATION 
Ready at the opening of the College Year 1915-1916 


Old Testament History 
By Professor ISMAR J. PERITZ, Syracuse University. 


The Social Teachings of the Bible 


By Professor THEODORE G. SOARES, Univ. of Chicago. 





The History, Principles and Methods of Religious 
Education 
By Professor F. H. SWIFT, University of Minnesota. 
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